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THE POPE AND THE PATRIARCHS. 


Tue proofs of the Catholic doctrine, and of each article that 
goes to make up the whole creed, are of astonishing variety. 
Some of these proofs appeal to some classes of thinkers, others 
to others. But there is one proof which overshadows all others, 
and forms the ground of certainty with respect to all, at those 
moments when the mind loses her hold of what she before 
saw clearly, and when she is disposed to admit the first in- 
sidious approaches of doubt. ‘The proof that we speak of is 
in itself a doctrine ; but it is a doctrine which is quite inde- 
pendent of the others: all the others might supposably be left, 
though this were taken away ; this one might, on another hypo- 
thesis, remain, and all the rest be changed. T he other doctrines 
of the faith are intimately bound together 3 in essential material 
and form; the doctrine of the authority of the Church stands 
apart from the rest, unconnected with them in nature,—their 
Witness, not their maker. Mgr. Gerbet has called the doctrine 
of the Eucharist Ze dogme générateur. ‘Theologians have de- 
veloped the few simple phrases in which the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation were revealed into whole systems of 
theology. All these doctrines might be true, might even be 
certified to men, by other means than the Church. On the 
other hand, we ‘cannot call the Church a dogme générateur. 
Given only the proposition of the authority of the Church, 
and no one could deduce from this what was the precise 
message she had to deliver. Yet without the Church, the 
creed would be but a philosophy, without any demonstrative 
evidence of its reality. Without the creed, the Church would 
be a laborious legislator, an elaborate educational establish- 
ment, with nothing to teach or to legislate about. 

It cannot be denied that the Catholic dogma, apart from 
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the testimony of the Church, contains many elements which 
recommend it to belief, especially to philosophic: it minds. Its 
unity, its marvellous consistency, its disorganisation under the 
mi: nipulations of the would-be improver, prove it not to be 
the mere production of human thought. “ What thought can 
think, another thought can mend,” says one of our old mar- 
tyrs.* But this proof i is too subtle for the ordinary intelli- 
gence, and too evanescent even for the most extraordinary. 
Beauty, perfection, and completeness may be characters of a 
mere subjective thought; they cannot form any safe criterion 
of the external and ‘objective reality of the thing. Hence, 
however a man’s mind has been drawn to the C hurch, whether 
by the philosophy of her dogma, the beauty ot “her morals, or 
the dignity and poetry of her ritual ,—some time or other he 
is sure to want a more technical, objec ‘tive, legal proof; his 
philosophy or his poetry will be a staff that bends in his 
hands; he will require a stronger, a more common-sense, a 
rougher witness than his own thoughts and feelings. 

The tribunal of the Church is just this witness. Her 
establishment by Christ, and the authority she claims, are 
matters of dogma; like ‘all other dogmas, they are founded 
on various proof ; but they do not prove themselves. They 
prove other dogmas: once believe the Church, and you must 
believe what she teaches. But we cannot be told to believe 
the Church solely because the Church tells us to believe her. 
Her existence must be always matter of appeal to the private 
judgment and common sense of inen, just as the existence of 
any other fact is. We must prove it, and discuss it with the 
same freedom as a Protestant uses with regard to doctrines 
which we have no right to treat in this way, such as the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The C! arch ann rt Say - less of 
herself than our Lord said of Himself: se I (alone) bear 
Witness to myself, my witness is nothin 

tfence the doctrine of the Chureh ay one which shoald 1 
care fully studied by every person likely to have to do nek 
controversy. And in a Protestant land who is not each mo- 
ment Hable to be called on for some such act of charity?) It 
may not be the first doctrine which engages the attention of 
converts, neither need it be the most attractive in drawing 
them; but sooner or later all will have to retire into this 
stronghold. There wil! be moments when all ether grounds 

re felt to be deficient in certainty and if the authority of 
he Church is not well worked into our minds, no one can 
teli what mischief may be the result. 

And in proportion to the immense importance of thi 
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doctrine, are the proofs that have been collected around it. 
Together they form a rope, each strand of which is strong 
enough to hang our faith to. Take the d-priori probability, 
that if there is a revelation, there will be some provision that 
the revelation should be kept from dying out; the argument 
from analogy, that all pretended revelations were attempted 
to be preserved by hierarchies somewhat similar to that of the 
Church; the fact that, admitting the Jewish writers to have 
written what they did at the time supposed (a mere historical 
question), the Christian Church is clearly predicted. Ad- 
mitting the New Testament to be a true record of the words 
and deeds of our Lord, the Church was clearly founded by 
Him; admitting the authenticity of the Apostolic writings, 
some such institution is clearly mentioned and confirmed. It 
appears in history; in historical records we may trace the 
history of its action, the history of opinion concerning it, and 
the histories of its sufferings and conflicts with other religions. 
Each of these lines, and many others beside, would furnish 
matter for an argument, in itself convincing, for the authority 
of the Church. No doctrine has such a concurrent weight of 
testimony; for no conclusion could we construct such various 
arguments, all taking independent lines, yet all converging to 
the same point. Most of these arguments, from the nature 
of the case, must be historical. Thus, for instance, one argu- 
ment might be drawn exclusively from the representations 
which heathen authors give of the Christian hierarchy. An- 
other might be drawn from the institutions which the different 
heresies attacked. .A third from the history of the Christian 
patriarchates.- This last line of argument is so fruitful, and 
at the same time so capable of being briefly set forth, that we 
are tempted to lay it before our readers. 

If Christianity is any thing objective at all; ifitis any thing 
apart from the mere opinions of individuals; if there is any 
external organisation, any institution of priests or preachers, 
to continue it; if our Lord did not intend simply to abolish 
all crder, all religious society, all the hierarchical spirit that 
had been so carefully cultivated in Judaism, and to sow in its 
place a mere impalpable opinion in the earth, depending not 
on social teaching, but on independent individual dreaming, 
—then we must surely look for the organisation which He in- 
tended to establish in that which, in fact, we find established 
in the first glimmerings of ecclesiastical history. And what 
does this first glimmering light reveal to us? We find the 
Church teaching the same doctrine throughout the world, 
governed in each city by a Bishop; the Bishops we find 
acknowledging a hierarchical gradation among themselves, 
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looking up to the Bishop of the greatest town in the province; 
and all of these together more or less subject to one or other 
of the three patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, 
—for in those early days Constantinople and Jerusalem had 
put in no claim toa place in this rank. Let us look, then, 
at these three patriarchates, and inquire whether the eccle- 
siastical authority was equally divided among them or given 
to one, and whether this one had the power from the first, 
or only a primacy of honour; whether, in fact, Rome in 
the first ages had, as a late Russian writer affirms, only ‘ the 
right of presiding over the four other patriarchal chairs, 
granted by the councils to the See of Rome, and by degrees 
transformed into the authority of the Pope over the whole 
Church,—an illegal sovereignty never recognised by the Ori- 
entals,” and now combated by the occidental Protestants as 
well; or whether, in order to constitute and perpetuate the 
unity which Christ wished to be the one great note of His 
Church, it was necessary that Bishops and ‘Patriarchs should 
all recur to Rome as the fountain of their authority and 
their fixed centre; whether the words of St. Leo to Anas- 
tasius Bishop of ‘Thessalonica are not true, that “ the con- 
nection of the whole body constitutes a unity of healthiness, 
a unity of beauty, requiring a unity of mind, but depending 
chiefly on the concord of the priesthood. All priests have a 
common dignity, but not a general equality of rank; since, 
even among the Apostles, there was a similarity of honour, 
but a distinction of power; and though all had an equal 
election, yet to one there was elven preéminence over the 
rest. From this exemplar the distinction of episcopal rank 
has taken its rise. And special care has been taken that all 
should not claim for themselves all power, but that in each 
province one should be esteemed first among his brethren, 
and that some whose sees were in the greater cities should 
have a wider jurisdiction, and that through these the care of 
the Universal Church should converge to the one see of Peter, 
so that nothing should ever be separated from its head.” 

To begin, ‘then, with the institution of Patriarchs, about 
which the tradition of the Fathers is constant and precise. 
Krom the Apostles’ times there existed three great churches, 
superior to all the rest, at Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
uusebius the historian directs his view in a most especial 
inanner to these churches; he is careful to give a perfect 
catalogue of their Bishops, ‘and in the Preparatio Evangelica 
he says of them, * When I consider the power of the Word, 
whereby the illiterate d disciples of Jesus founded such great 
churches s, not in some obscure places, but in the chief seats . 
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of empire,—in Rome, the queen of cities, in Alexandria, in An- 
tioch,—I am forced to own that they could not have performed 
so mighty an exploit except by the superhuman and Divine 
power of Him who said to them, ‘ Teach all nations.’” Now 
it is remarkable, that of all the numerous Apostolic churches, 
the three which were to be patriarchates were founded by 
St. Peter. He was chief of the Apostles; this primacy was 
for the sake of unity; and Providence left it to him to set 
up the episcopal throne in the three cities which were then 
the capitals of Europe, Africa, and Asia. St. Gregory the 
Great puts this clearly in his answer to the glowing panegyric 
of the prerogatives of the Holy See sent him by Eulogius of 
Alexandria: ‘‘ He who has written to me concerning the 
chair of Peter, himself sits in Peter’s chair. It is said to 
Peter, ‘'l’o thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven;’ 
‘confirm thy brethren;’ ‘feed My sheep.’ And so, though there 
are many Apostles, yet on account of his primacy, his chair 
alone, in the three places where it was pitched, preserved the 
chief authority. He gave its preeminence to the see where 
he finally rested, and where he closed his earthly career. He 
gave its honour to the see to which he sent his disciple the 
Evangelist. He gave its power to the see where he sat seven 
years, though he was not to remain there. Since, therefore, 
the chair is one, and his alone, in which now by God’s autho- 
rity three Bishops sit, whatever good I hear of you I take to 
myself: and if you believe any good of me, think it belongs 
to your stock of merits; for we are one in Him who says, 
‘That they all may be one, as Thou Father art in Me and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in Us.’” In another letter 
to the same, St. Gregory says, ‘* As every body knows that 
the Blessed Evangelist Mark was sent to Alexandria by his 
master St. Peter the Apostle, so are we united in the unity 
of the master and disciple. ‘Thus I seem to preside over the 
disciple’s see through the master, and you over the master’s 
see through the disciple.” St. Innocent I. speaks in an 
analogous way about Antioch: ‘ We know that it has this 
attribute, not so much for the magnificence of the city, as 
because it is shown to be the first see of the first Apostle, 
where also our religion was first called Christian, and where 
the celebrated gathering of the Apostles took place. <A see 
which would not yield in importance to that of Rome, except 
that it only received St. Peter on his passage, while Rome 
received him for good, and possessed him till he died.” St. 
Chrysostom tells the people of Antioch that ‘* Peter, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven were given, who had 
power over all to bind and to loose, was commanded to reside 
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here a long time: for this cause our city is the complement 
of the world.” And again: “ This is the single prerogative 
of the dignity of our city, that it had from the beginning the 
Prince of the Apostles for its teacher. For it was just that 
the city where the name of Christians was first pronounced 
should receive the first Apostle as its pastor, But though 
we received him as our teacher, we did not keep him for good, 
but gave him up to Rome.” 

Though the see of Antioch was founded by St. Peter in 
person, that of Alexandria only by his deputy Mark, whom 
he sent from Rome to Egypt, yet Alexandria had the higher 
rank. Bellarmine says, because St. Mark as Evangelist took 
precedence of IXvodius, St. Peter’s successor at Antioch ; 
Baronius, because Alexandria was the more important city. 
But whatever was the reason, the order of the sees was well 
known, and always rigidly preserved. 

Hence it is evident, and beyond all controversy, that 
Rome was first of the three. But was she only first among 
equals, or essentially superior? The Fathers do not speak 
of the Church’s authority being triple, but single. It was 
needful for our Saviour to establish one Visible Head of the 
Church, ‘to take away the occasion of schism,” and ‘‘ to 
found unity upon a unit,” as Jerome and Pacian say. ‘ For 
the good of unity St. Peter was made head of all the Apos- 
tles,” says St. Optatus. ‘* There is one God, and one Christ, 

. . . and there ought to be one Bishop in the Catholic 
Church,” was, according to St. Cyprian, the profession of 
Maximus and the other confessors on their return from the 
Novatian schism. ‘‘ There is one God, and one Christ, and 
one Church, and one see founded upon the rock by the word 
of the Lord,” is the confession of St. Cyprian for himself. 
{f one see is supreme, and if this one supreme see can only 
be looked for in the three patriarchal chairs founded by 
Peter, which among them shall we choose as most truly and 
naturally Peter’s? Not that which, St. Chrysostom says, 
‘received him, but did not keep him for good,” but was lett 
to Evodius. Nor that where he never was in person, but 
only by deputy. It remains, then, that the one see is that 
church which Peter, with the codperation of Paul, ruled till 
his death as true and only pastor, and “ into which those 
most glorious Apostles,” as Tertullian says, “ poured forth 
all their doctrine with their blood.” 

This argument was produced by St. Gelasius in an allo- 
cution to a Roman synod concerning the three patriarchal 
churches. ‘* Although all the Catholic churches throughout 
the whole world constitute but one bridal-chamber of Christ, 
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yet the holy Roman church was preferred before the rest, 
not by the constitutions of synods, but by the words of our 
Lord and Saviour, in the gospel by which he conferred the 
primacy, ‘ ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock,’ &c. ‘The first 
see of Peter is the Roman church, without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing. ‘The second was erected in Alexandria, 
in Peter's name, by Mark the Evangelist, his disciple... . . 
The third, that of Antioch, receives its honour in the name 
of the same Peter, because he resided there before he came 
to Rome, and there the name of Christians was first given to 
the new people.” 

Thus the honours of Alexandria and Antioch, derived 
solely from Peter, so far from being derogatory to the pri- 
macy of tome, are its illustration and confirmation. Hence 
the Popes were always most anxious to defend the honour of 
these churches, and to prevent Peter’s name being blasphemed 
through them. ‘This was especially remarkable when the 
clergy of Constantinople took advantage of the vacancy that 
followed the deposition of Dioscorus from the see of Alex- 
andria, and of the disturbed state of Antioch, to glorify their 
church, and claim for Anatolius their Bishop a place among 
the Patriarchs only second to that of the Pope. Innocent I. 
declares that the order of the patriarchates had been fixed by 
the Council of Nice; St. Leo the Great produced the canons 
of this council, and contended against the claims of Constan- 
tinople as eatnestly as if he had been defending his own 
church: ‘6 Let the church of Alexandria lose nothing of 
the dignity which Mark, the disciple of Peter, brought to it. 
Nor, though Dioscorus falls through his obstinacy in heresy, 
let the glory of so great a church be darkened by a fault 
that is not its own. Let the church also of Antioch, where, 
while Peter preached, the name of Christian first arose, retain 
the rank it had in the constitutions of the fathers. It is ‘ the 
third see;’ let it not be reduced below itself. The sees are 
one thing, those who sit in them another.” 

Here we may as well trace the rise of Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople to patriarchal rank. ‘The seventh canon of the 
Council ef Nice was made in favour of the church of Jeru- 
salem, then called Avlia. ‘* As a custom has been established, 
and an ancient tradition, that the Bishop of A‘lia should be 
honoured, let him have the consequence of honour; reserving, 
however, its own dignity to the metropolis.” Here the ques- 
tion is only about the prerogative of honour given to Jeru- 
salem in memory of our Lord’s passion, and its foundation by 
the Apostles; yet on condition of the prerogative of jurisdic- 
tion still remaining to the Bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, 
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as its metropolitan. In the first Council of Constantinople a 
similar privilege was given to the see of Constantinople by the 
third canon. “ Let the Bishop of Constantinople have the 
primacy of honour after the Bishop of Rome, as it is New 
Rome;” where it is evident that we must understand the 
clause ‘‘reserving its own dignity to the metropolis,” not 
only from the use of the word honour, but still more from the 
second canon, wherein the ecclesiastical territory is so distri- 
buted as to leave none to be put under the jurisdiction of 
the see of Constantinople. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the words of St. Gelasius: ‘* Was the Apostolic See to wait 
for the judgment of a suffragan of the church of Heraclea, 
that is, of the Bishop of Constantinople?” Tere it is plainly 
asserted that Constantinople was subject to Heraclea as its 
metropolis. It must also be remarked, that this council, con- 
sisting entirely of Oriental Bishops, was not cecumenic of 
itself, but is only reckoned among the general councils so far 
forth as it was approved by the Apostolic See. Now how 
far this was done St. Gregory the Great tells us. ‘‘ The 
Roman church to this day has not seen nor received these 
canons, or the acts of this synod. She, however, receives all 
the definitions made by this synod against Macedonius.” St. 
Leo had previously written to Anatolius of Constantinople : 
“ Your request is in no way strengthened by the subscription 
of certain Bishops, made, as you assert, sixty years since, and 
never made known to the Apostolic See by your predecessors ; 
which subscription, invalid at first, and long ago fallen through, 
it is now too late to prop up by your useless endeavour s, and 
by coaxing your brethren into an apparent consent, which 
modesty, w vearied by importunity, might grant to its own in- 
jury.” ‘This invalid canon had been fortified by a new one, 
which a part of the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, in 
their fifteenth session, during the absence of the Papal le- 
gates, had made (can. 28), wherein they decreed that the 
Prelate of New Rome, on account of the preeminence of the 
city, should possess the primacy after the Bishop of Old 
Rome, and should have patriarchal authority over all the 
provinces of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace. In the following 
session the Roman legates protested strongly against the 
usurpation; more strongly still St. Leo in his letters to the 
Emperor Marcian, St. Pulcheria, the Empress, and Ana- 
tolius. The effect of all this was that Anatolius retracted, 
and the fraudulent canon fell completely to the ground. St. 
Gelasius records this in his epistle to the Bishops of Dar- 
dania: ‘* Let them listen to Marcian, who praised Leo, the 
Pope of holy memory, so highly, because he would on no 
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account suffer the canonical rules to be broken. Let them 
listen to Anatolius, who confessed that the attempt was made 
by the clergy of Constantinople rather than by himself, and 
who said that all depended on the power of the Roman Pon- 
tiff.” ‘Then, speaking of the Acacians, ‘‘ We have laughed 
at the idea of Acacius having a right to this prerogative, be- 
cause he wasa Bishop of a royal city. Surely when we speak 
of dignity, the dignity of the Bishops of the cities of the 
second and third sees (Alexandria and Antioch) is greater 
than that of the Bishop of a city which not only is not num- 
bered among the (patriarchal) sees, but is not even reckoned 
among those which have metropolitan rights.” Nor at the 
end of the ninth century did Nicholas I. retreat from the 
position of his predecessors; he thus replied to a doubt of 
the Bulgarians: “ You desire to know how many patri- 
archates there are. They are truly to be held to be Patriarchs 
who hold the Apostolic Sees by succession of Bishops, namely, 
those of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch.” ‘Then of the see 
of Constantinople he added: ‘ Its Bishop is called Patriarch 
rather by the favour of princes than for any legitimate reason.” 
In the mean time, however, the Popes had courteously given 
the title of Patriarchs to the Bishops of Constantinople, so 
far as the honour was concerned. But the patriarchal rights 
which they claimed were never recognised as lawful before 
the thirteenth century, when Innocent III., in the Council of 
Lateran, put the Church of Constantinople before those of 
Alexandria and Antioch, which had long lost their dignity by 
schism. We have given the merest outline of this history, but 
quite enough to show the supreme authority of the Roman 
See ; an authority so great, that by itself it adds or withholds 
the character of cecumenicity to or from the decrees of coun- 
cils, as even the Greeks confessed in their retractation of the 
twenty-cighth canon of Chalcedon. But, indeed, in the very 
canon itself they had confessed the primacy of Rome; for 
they argued from the political preéminence of the city, Now 
certainly in their opinion, as then in fact, New Rome was 
superior, or at least equal to, Old. ‘Therefore by strict rea- 
soning they ought to have made their pretended patriarch- 
ate at least equal, if not superior, to that of Rome; and yet 
they expressly made it inferior; so penetrated were they with 
the persuasion that the See of Rome had a divine not a human 
right to the primacy of the Church, that they preferred to sin 
against the laws-of logic rather than against the known truth. 

As to the patriarchate of Jerusalem, Juvenal the Bishop 
endeavoured, in the Council of Ephesus, to transform the 
prerogative of honour allowed it by the Nicene Fathers to a 
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prerogative of jurisdiction, and to claim authority over some 
portions of the patriarchate of Antioch. But his hopes were 
disappointed by the resistance of St. Cyril of Alexandria and 
the Pope. Afterwards, in the Council of Chalcedon, the same 
Juvenal, with the consent of the judges of the council, made 
an agreement with Maximus of Antioch for a division of the 
patriarchal authority; but St. Leo the Great rescinded the 
compact by the same authority whereby he had made void 
the canon about the patriarchate of Constantinople. But 
the Bishops of Jerusalem usurped authority over Palestine 
with the help of the secular arm, and kept this doubtful juris- 
diction till the fourth Lateran council. 

Let us now pass to the rights of the patriarchates. They 
are thus defined in the seventeenth canon of the eighth general 
council: “1. The Patriarchs confirmed all the metropolitans 
subject to them in their episcopal dignity, either by conse- 
crating them, or by sending them the paliium ;” to which we 
may add, that the distant Bishops were consecrated by their 
metropolitans with the Patriarch’s consent, the neighbouring 
Bishops by himself. “2. beg! had power to convoke a 
synod, when necessary.” ‘3, To take cognisance of the 
more linportant causes, seals those of the metropolitans.” 
But betore we draw from this definition of their rights an 
argument in favour of the power of the Pope over the 
Patriarchs, we must shortly sketch the limits of their respec- 
tive territories. 

In the first ages of the Church the Roman Empire was 
divided into several ‘ dioceses,” each consisting of several 
provinces, each province of several cities with their territories, 
the chief of w hich was called the Metropolis. ‘The adminis- 
tration of the dioceses belonged to the Praefectus Pretorio, of 
whom there was at first but one for the whole empire. Com- 
modus Casar doubled the number, but did not divide their 
authority, giving them common power over the whole. Con- 
-stantine, however, divided this single office into four, and 
assigned to each prefect a certain number of dioceses. ‘This 
distribution remained till Arcadius and Honorius divided the 
Roman empire between them; for then Illyria was divided 
into eastern and western. And so, according to the statistics 
of the empire under Arcadius and Honorius, the Praefectus 
Preetorio cf the Last administered five dioceses, the East, 
Egypt, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace ; the Pra-fectus Praetorio of 
Illyria had two dioceses, Macedonia and Dacia; the Praefectus 
Preetorio of Italy three dioceses, Italy, Western Illyria, and 


Africa; the Prafectus Preetorio of a Gauls had the Gauls, 
Spain, and Britain. 
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The ecclesiastical division was nearly the same, since the 
Apostles and their successors distributed the territories and 
the rank of Bishops as nearly as possible according to the 
civil divisions of the empire ; and the Church always made a - 
great difficulty in changing this primitive arrangement, what- 
ever changes the political state of the provinces might after- 
wards undergo. ‘The limits of the patriarchates are therefore 
easy to describe. The Roman included altogether eight dio- 
ceses; those, namely, administered by the Prafecti Pratorio 
of Italy, Gaul, and Illyria. For although Macedonia and 
Dacia passed over to the Eastern Empire on the division, the 
Popes never allowed these dioceses to be severed from their 
patriarchate, and the Emperor Honorius obtained from Theo- 
dosius the younger that the Papal authority should remain 
in Illyria as it was before the division. From that time the 
Popes deputed the Bishops of Thessalonica in Macedonia to 
exercise patriarchal authority in their place over Eastern 
Illyria, as may be seen in the letters of St. Damasus, Siricius, 
Innocent I., Boniface I., Celestine, Xystus, Leo the Great, 
and other Popes, which Boniface II. ordered to be read in 
the Roman synod to defend his rights over Illyria against 
the Bishops of Constantinople; they show the truth of what 
Theodosius Bishop of Echina in ‘Thessaly declared in that 
Synod, ‘that the Popes of Rome, although the Apostolic 
See justly claimed primacy over all the churches in the world, 
and though all must appeal to her alone in ecclesiastical 
causes, had yet proved a special right to the government of 
the churches of Illyria.” ‘This is but a small part of what 
might be said about the Vicariate-Apostolic of 'Thessalonica. 
The other portions of the Roman patriarchate need not be 
enumerated, as there never was any controversy about them. 
We will only add an apposite remark of Peter de Marca, 
that the Popes, though they always exercised patriarchal 
authority over the whole West, never used the name Patri- 
arch, but founded their claim on the title of Apostolic See. 
This is very remarkable in St. Gregory the Great and Inno- 
cent I]1., who assert expressly that there are four patriarchates, 
and enumerate Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 
rusalem, to the exclusion of Rome, showing that its dignity 
is not merely patriarchal, but something higher and larger. 

Again, the territories of the other patriarchates were 
much smaller than that of Rome. The Alexandrian ruled the 
single diocese of Egypt, consisting first of four, then of six, 
and at last of eight provinces, enumerated by St. Epiphanius 
(Heres. 68). The Patriarch of Antioch also ruled but one 
diocese, that called the East in a limited sense, consisting of 
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fifteen provinces. But the dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and 
‘Thrace, which the Bishops of Constantinople afterwards 
usurped, belonged originally to no patriarchate, but consti- 
tuted three separate exarchies. ‘The ten provinces of the 
diocese of Asia, alluded to by St. Jerome when he says that 
St. John the Evangelist ‘‘ founded and ruled the churches of 
all Asia,” were under the exarchate of the Bishop of Ephesus, 
the successor of St. ‘Timothy, whom St. Paul made Bishop of 
that place. The Bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia was ex- 
arch of the diocese of Pontus, with its ten provinces. Hera- 
clea was the head of the six provinces of the diocese of 
Thrace. 

‘The exarchs exercised exactly the same power over their 
dioceses as the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates. ‘Thus in the exarchate of Pontus, in the third 
century, St. Gregory the Illuminator came from Armenia to 
Cappadocia with sixteen legates of the king Tiridates, to be 
consecrated Bishop by Leontius exarch of Caesarea; and 
then, as St. Nico the Armenian testifies, he forbade under an 
anathema the primate of the Armenians to be ordained by 
any other than “the Bishop of Casarea in Cappadocia for 
the time being.” St. Basil used his right by deposing the 
intruding Bishop of Nicopolis, the metropolitan see of Ar- 
menia, and by ordering the clergy to obey Kuphronius, who 
was legitimately placed there by him. He wrote, moreover, 
to the same clergy, “‘ Wait for our arrival ; for, please God, 
we intend to come to you, and suggest to your piety face to 
face that of which we could not admonish you by letter.” 
There is also an epistle of Basil directed, not to one province 
only, but commanding all the Bishops of the exarchate of 
Pontus to meet at Casarea, according, as he says, to the 
ancient custom. But these three things—the institution of 
metropolitans, the judgment of their causes, and the sum- 
moning of the Bishops of more than one province to a synod— 
constituted, as we showed, the patriarchal rights. ‘The same 
might be shown of the exarchates of Ephesus and Heraclea. 

All this is confirmed by the canons of general councils. 
The sixth canon of Nice is well known, because it has been 
freely used by writers who object to the primacy of Rome, 
or to its divine origin. But Natalis Alexander and others 
have clearly proved that this canon speaks only of the patri- 
archal rights; it was made to vindicate the right of the 
Bishop of Alexandria from the schismatical attempts of Mele- 
tius, the Metropolitan of Lycopolis, who, as St. Epiphanius 
testifies, was every where setting up Bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and erecting private churches, contrary to the pri- 
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vileges of the see of Alexandria, “ for the ambition of rule,” 
as St. Athanasius says. That the canon was not, nor could 
be otherwise understood, is most evident from the synodical 
epistle of the Council of Nice to the churches of Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis. The common reading of this canon 
is: ‘‘ Let the ancient custom be preserved throughout Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis, that the Bishop of Alexandria have 
power over them all. For the Bishop of the city of Rome 
has a parallel custom. So also in Antioch, and in the other 
provinces, let the privileges of each church be preserved.” 
But in the copy which Paschasinus the Papal legate pro- 
duced in the Council of Chalcedon it stood, ‘‘ the sixth 
canon of the three-hundred-and-eight Fathers. That the 
Roman church always had the primacy; but let Egypt also 
have that the Bishop of Alexandria,” &c. A question has 
therefore arisen which is the genuine reading; as also whe- 
ther in Paschasinus’ copy, with which some other Mss. have 
been found to agree, the words concerning the primacy of 
Rome have been transferred from the title to the text, or 
otherwise. Meanwhile it is certain that the Fathers of Chal- 
cedon did not protest against Paschasinus’ reading, but, on 
the contrary, openly professed it: ‘ We adjudge that all pri- 
macy and the chief honour should be preserved to the Arch- 
bishop of Old Rome, according to the canons.” It is equally 
certain that, though the words, “that the Roman church 
always had the primacy,” were erased, yet the signification 
of the canon is such as, not perhaps to prove or confirm, but 
to assume as undoubted the primacy of the Pope. For, 1. 
as Natalis Alexander observes, the canon decreed nothing 
about the Pope; but its decree concerned the other Patriarchs, 
and the Pope is brought forward only as the exemplar and 
model of the spiritual authority of the Bishop of Alexandria 
over Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. %. The Patriarch of 
Antioch was present at the council; yet the Nicene Fathers 
did not adduce him as this model, nor say, ‘‘ because the 
Bishop of Antioch has a parallel custom,” but ‘ because the 
Bishop of Rome has a like custom.” Was not this because 
the authority of the Bishop of Antioch, like that of Alex- 
andria, was defined by positive law, so that Meletius might 
as well have rebelled against one as against the other; while 
the universal authority of the Pope was founded on divine 
right, as being ‘taken out of the Holy Scriptures,” as St. 
Augustine writes to Innocent I.? Besides, why does the 
Nicene Synod confirm the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Alexandrian and Antiochene patriarchates, but not that of 
the Bishop of Rome? Surely because his authority 1s de- 
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rived from the mouth of Jesus Christ Himself, and so does 
not depend on the votes of synods. It was not, then, the in- 
tention of the Nicene Council to confine the jurisdiction of 
Rome to certain territories, but rather to adduce its autho- 
rity over the Universal Church as the type and exemplar of 
that authority which the other patriarchates have over their 
provinces and dioceses. With reason, then, Nicholas I. wrote 
to the Emperor Michael: “If the orders of the Council of 
Nice are carefully examined, it will be found that that synod 
conferred no augmentation whatever on the Roman ch urch ; . 
but rather after its type it took that particular form which 
it gave to the church of Alexandria.” And long previously 
St. Boniface I. wrote to the 'Thessalian Bishops: ‘* The order 

of the Universal Church in its origin arose from the honour 
of St. Peter, in whom its rule and its primacy are lodged. 
From his source the ecclesiastical discipline was spread 
throughout all churches with the spread of religion. The 
canons of Nice bear witness to this very thing, in that it did 
not dare to make any addition to his power, knowing that 
nothing could be given beyond his merit; for it knew that 
every thing had been granted to him by the word of the 
Lord.” Here also we must call particular attention to these 
words of the Nicene canon: ‘ Likewise at Antioch and the 
other provinces let each church preserve its own privileges.” 

What churches are here intended, the first Council of Con- 
stantinople will tell us, which thus explains that of Nice: 
‘** According to the established rules, let the Bishop of Alex- 
andria have authority only over Egypt ; let the Bishops of 
the Kast govern the East only, preserving the honours of the 
primacy to the church of Antioch ; let also the mney“ of 
the Asian diocese rule all that is in Asia, and whatever relates 

exclusively to the Asian diocese; let the Bishops of the Pon- 
tican diocese take care only of the Pontican diocese ; and 
those of Thrace of the diocese of Thrace exclusively.” Here 
any one can see that the exarchates of Asia, Pontus, and 
Thrace, are made equal in jurisdiction to the patriarchates, 

and are even declared independent of the Patriarchs, when it 
is deereed that he of Alexandria shall have Egypt on/y, and 
he of Antioch ox/y the East. St. Jerome understood this 
aright when he thus attacked John of Jerusalem, who had 
appealed to Theophilus of Alexandria, a foreign Patriarch, 

contrary to the decrees of councils: ‘* Why, when you are 
challenged by one, do you turn your arms against another ? 

Youare questioned at Palestine; you answer at Antioch. .. . 
Challenged for Palestine; you speak for Alexandria... . You 
who look for the rules of the Church, and use the canons of 
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Nice, and endeavour to usurp for yourself the clergy of others 
who remain with their own Bishops ; answer me, what has 
Palestine to do with the Bishop of Alexandria? If I mis- 
take not, it is there decreed that Caesarea is the metropolis of 
Palestine, and Antioch of the whole East. Either, then, you 
ought to have referred to the Bishop of Casarea; .. . or, if 
you must get a decision from a ereater distance, you should 
rather have directed your letters to Antioch.” So also St. 
Chrysostom, when he refused to be judged by Theophilus of 
Alexandria, because, as he wrote to St. Innocent I., according 
to the laws of the Fathers judgments were not to be extended 
beyond their limits, nor the affairs of provinces considered 
outside the provinces; ‘‘nor is it reasonable that he who 


governs Egypt should judge those who are in Thrace.” And 


further, ‘‘ If this custom is established, and any body is al- 
lowed at any distance to invade the provinces of others, and 
to depose whom he will, and to do what he likes by his own 
authority, know that every thing will go to ruin, and an im- 
placable war will be waged throughout the w orld, every one 
deposing every body else and being deposed in his turn? 
Hence it is clear that the rights of the Patriarchs, great 
and venerable as they are, were yet defined within certain limits, 
and fixed to certain territories, beyond which all that they 
attempted to do by their authority was reckoned void and 
empty; and that not only if they invaded another patriarch- 
ate, but even an exarchate, like Thrace. Hence we derive 
a very strong argument for the universal jurisdiction of the 
Popes. For if they had been only equal to the other Patri- 
archs and Exarchs, they would have had no power in the 
astern Church either to create Bishops, or to convoke synods, 
or to adjudicate greater causes. For all these things w ould have 
belonged wholly and solely to the prelates of each patriarch- 
ate or exarchate. But every one of these things was done by 
the Popes with a high hand. St. Clement, as Irenmus tells 
us, ‘when a great ‘discord had. arisen among the brethren 
at Corinth, wrote most powerful letters to the Corinthiaus, 
brYaging them together to peace, and renewing their faith, 
and decl: ring the tradition which they had presently received 
trom the Apostles. 7 Victor, i in the second century, ordered 
i synod to be convoked in Palestine about the question of 
Easter, and threatened excommunication to those who im-— 
paired its authority. St.Julius, ‘fin accordance with the pre- 
rogative of the Roman C hurch,” as Socrates says, sent back 
to the East St. Athanasius of Alexandria, Paul of Constanti- 
nople, and other Bishops of Oriental sees, with very free- 
spoken letters restoring each man his see, and at the same 
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rived from the mouth of Jesus Christ Himself, and so does 
not depend on the votes of synods. It was not, then, the in- 
tention of the Nicene Council to confine the jurisdiction of 
Rome to certain territories, but rather to adduce its autho- 


rity over the Universal Church as the type and exemplar of 


that authority which the other patriarchates have over their 
provinces and dioceses. With reason, then, Nicholas I. wrote 


to the Emperor Michael: “If the orders of the Council of 


Nice are carefully examined, it will be found that that synod 
conferred no augmentation whatever on the Roman church ; 
but rather after its type it took that particular form which 
it gave to the church of Alexandria.” And long previously 
St. Boniface I. wrote to the ‘lhessalian Bishops: ‘© The order 
of the Universal Church in its origin arose from the honour 
of St. Peter, in whom its rule and its primacy are lodged. 
From his source the ecclesiastical discipline was spread 
throughout all churches with the spread ‘of religion. ‘The 
canons of Nice bear witness to this very thing, in that it did 
not dare to make any addition to his power, knowing that 
nothing could be given beyond his merit; for it knew that 
every thing had been granted to him by the word of the 
Lord.” Here also we must call particular attention to these 
words of the Nicene canon: ** Likewise at Antioch and the 
other provinces let each church preserve its own privileges.” 
What churches are here intended, the first Council of Con- 
stantinople will tell us, which thus explains that of Nice: 

According to the established rules, let the Bishop of Alex- 


andria have authority only over Egypt ; let the Bishops of 


the East govern the East only, preserving the honours of the 


primacy to the church of Antioch ; let also the anon of 


the Asian diocese rule all that is in Asia, and whatever relates 
exclusively to the Asian diocese; let the Bishops of the Pon- 
tican diocese take care only of the Pontican diocese ; and 
those of Thrace of the diocese of Thrace exclusively.” Here 
any one can see that the exarchates of Asia, Pontus, and 
Thrace, are made equal in jurisdiction to the patriarchates, 

and are even declared independent of the Patriarchs, when it 
is decreed that he of Alexandria shall have Egypt only, and 
he of Antioch only the East. St. Jerome understood this 
aright when he thus attacked John of Jerusalem, who had 
appealed to Theophilus of Alexandria, a foreign Pp atriarch, 
contrary to the decrees of councils: ‘* Why, when you are 
challenged by one, do you turn your arms against another ? 

Youare questioned at Palestine; you answer at Antioch. .. . 
Challenged for Palestine; you speak for Alexandria... . You 
who look for the rules of the Church, and use the canons of 
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Nice, and endeavour to usurp for yourself the clergy of others 
who remain with their own Bishops; answer me, what has 
Palestine to do with the Bishop of Alexandria? If I mis- 
take not, it is there decreed that Caesarea is the metropolis of 
Palestine, and Antioch of the whole East. Either, then, you 
ought to have referred to the Bishop of Caesarea; .. . or, if 
you must get a decision from a ereater distance, you should 
rather have directed your letters to Antioch.” So also St. 
Chrysostom, when he refused to be judged by Theophilus of 
Alexandria, because, as he wrote to St. Innocent I., according 
to the laws of the Fathers judgments were not to be extended 
beyond their limits, nor the affairs of provinces considered 
outside the provinces; ‘‘nor is it reasonable that he who 
governs Egypt should judge those who are in Thrace.” And 
further, ‘If this custom is established, and any body is al- 
lowed at any distance to invade the provinces of others, and 
to depose whom he will, and to do what he likes by his own 
authority, know that every thing will go to ruin, and an im- 
placable war will be waged | throughout the w orld, every one 
deposing every body else and being deposed in his turn.” 
Hence it is clear that the rights of the Patriarchs, great 
and venerable as they are, were yet defined within certain limits, 
and fixed to certain territories, beyond which all that they 
attempted to do by their authority was reckoned void and 
empty; and that not only if they invaded another patriarch- 
ate, but even an exarchate, like Thrace. Hence we derive 
a very strong argument for the universal jurisdiction of the 
Popes. For if they had been only equal to the other Patri- 
archs and Exarchs, they would have had no power in the 
astern Church either to create Bishops, or to convoke synods, 
or to adjudicate greater causes. For all these things would have 
belonged wholly and solely to the prelates of each patriarch- 
ate or exarchate. But every one of these things was done by 
the Popes with a high hand. St. Clement, as lrenmus tells 
us, ‘fwhen a grea ‘diseord had arisen among the brethren 
at Corinth, wrote most powerful letters to the Corinthians, 
brraging them together to peace, and renewing their faith, 
and deel: aring the tradition which they had pr esently received 
from the Apostles.’ ’ St. Victor, in the second century, ordered 
« synod to be convoked in Palestine about the question of 
Easter, and threatened excommunication to those who im-_ 
paired its authority. St.Julius, ‘*in accordance with the pre- 
rogative of the Roman Church,” as Socrates says, sent back 
to the East St. Athanasius of Alexandria, Paul of Constanti- 
nople, and other Bishops of Oriental sees, with very free- 
spoken letters restoring each man his see, and at the same 
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time condemning those who had irregularly deposed the afore- 
said Bishops. So they departing from Rome, and trusting 
to the letters of the Bishop Julius, entered every one into his 
own see.” ‘These words, says Schelstratius, were written by 
Socrates and Sozomen, contemporary Greek authors at Con- 
stantinople twelve hundred years ago; and in them the su- 
preme authority of the Apostolic See in determining the great 
causes of Bishops is shown too manifestly and clearly for any 
one to raise a question about it. The same may be said of 
the cause of St. Chrysostom, who, while he protested against 
the Patriarch of Alexandria having any right over the diocese 
of ‘Thrace, by his appeal acknowledged the right of the Pope 
over the Universal Church; and who, though condemned by 
a synod, was absolved by the Apostolic See without a synod, 
as St. Gelasius expressly asserts in his epistle to the Bishops 
of Dardania, where he brings forward several instances of the 
same kind, St. Basil may also be cited, who wrote as follows 
to Athanasius the Great: ‘‘ It appears to me reasonable that 
the Lishop of Rome should be written to, to consider what is 
being done here, to give his advice and, ... making use of 
his authority in this cause, to choose proper persons to correct 
those who are awry and crooked amongst us.” ‘These words, 
directed from the Lwarch of Pontus to the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, manifestly show that the Bishop of Rome is greater in 
authority than either of them. Nor isthe act of St. Martin I. 
less remarkable, who in the seventh century made Jahn Bishop 
of Philadelphia his vicar in the Kast, with this commission : 
‘that so prospering in the Lord, you may correct what is 
wanting ; and may appoint in every city that is subject either 
to the see of Jerusalem or to that of Alexandria Bishops, 
priests, and deacons, according to the plenary commands 
which we give you by our apostolical authority, given to us by 
the Lord through the most holy Peter, the prince of the apos- 
tles.” Such were the acts which the Popes performed in the 
Kast as well as the West; but if any Patriarch had dared to 
do one of them beyond the limits of his patriarchate, he would 
at once have been reckoned guilty of breaking the laws of the 
Church. 

Moreover, as we have shown from St. Jerome, the canons 
allowed no one to appeal to any other Patriarch than his own ; 
but appeals might be made to the Pope from all parts of the 
world. ‘Thus, in the second century, as St. Epiphanius in- 
forms us, Marcian, condemned by his own Bishep, came to 
Rome to ask absolution from the Roman church. And the 
fourth and seventh canons of Sardica not only approve these 
appeals, but expressly forbid that any Bishop who has been 
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condemned in his own province, and has appealed to Rome, 
should be deposed, and another substituted, “ unless the cause 
was determined by the judgment of the Bishop of Rome.” 
These canons are thus approved by St. Gelasius in his letter 
to Faustus: ‘f These are the canons which ordained that the 
appeals of the whole Church should be brought under the 
examination of this see ; but they did not allow that any ap- 
peal could be made from it to any other quarter.” And in 
his letter to the Bishops of Dardania, “ The canons would 
have appeals made to it from any part of the world whatever ; 
but from it no one is allowed to appeal.” 

There is another point which eminently distinguishes the 
Popes from the other Patriarchs: for they could only con- 
voke the Lishops of their own patriarchates to a synod ; but 
the Popes could call a general council. This is a subject too 
long to be treated here; we will only notice that St. Cyril 
of Alexandria considered himself so inferior to the Pope in 
this respect, that though he was Bishop of the second see, 
he thought himself highly honoured in being made legate of 
St. Celestine in the Council of Ephesus, and he over and over 
again professed openly that whatever he had done in the cause 
of Nestorius had been all done by command of Celestine: 
wherein he was very different from Theophilus, who had dared 
to condemn Chrysostom by a usurped authority. 

‘There are some other things which show not only the in- 
feriority, but the dependence of the patriarchal sees on that 
of Rome. Among these is the fact, that no one could 
rightly hold a patriarchal see without the consent of the Pope. 
The Patriarchs were elected by their own clergy, and were 
soon afterwards consecrated, to prevent the see being too long 
unoccupied; but they were bound to inform the Pope of 
their ordination by a legate with synodical letters, and to re- 
quest his letters of peace and communion. On obtaining 
these, they were by him ipso facto canonically confirmed, as 
may be seen by the sentence of the Council of Chalcedon, 
aunulling all that was done in the pseudo-council of Ephe- 
sus, “except that about St. Maximus, the Bishop of the 
ereat city of Antioch, because St. Leo, the Archbishop of 
Rome, by receiving him into communion, adjudged him to 
be prelate of the see of Antioch.” But if the Pope did 
not assent to the erdination that had been given, the Patriarch 
was reckoned illegitimate, as Boniface I. shows in his epistle 
to Rufus of Thessalonica by the following example: “ When 
the church of Antioch had been long in trouble, and many 
appeals had been made from thence on that account, it is 
manifest that the Roman See was consulted first by Meletius, 
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and afterwards by Flavianus. After many things done by 
our church to (establish) his authority, every one knows that 
Flavianus received the favour of communion, which he would 
have ever wanted unless the decree to that effect had gone 
forth from hence.” The Popes even sometimes made their 
confirmation conditional, as St. Innocent L., who acknowledged 
Alexander as Patriarch of Antioch on condition of his re- 
ceiving the clerics ordained by Evagrius with their orders and 
ranks; or else they remedied the canonical defects in the 
election and ordination of the Patriarchs by their plenary 
power, as St. Simplicius, when, for peace-sake, he confirmed 
the consecration of Stephen the Younger to the patriarchate 
of Antioch, which had been performed at Constantinople con- 
trary to the canon of Nice, and at the same time absolved 
Acacius, the consecrator of St. Stephen, who had set the 
rights of the Church at naught, and who confessed that he 
deserved to be suspended. 

With regard to ecclesiastical judgments, it was admitted 
by all antiquity as a positive axiom, “ that no one could give 
sentence on the Pope of Rome, and that the Roman See was 
judged by none,” as Bellarmine proves, and as the Fathers of 
Chalcedon clearly express in their epistle to Leo the Great, 
wherein they declare that they had condemned Dioscorus for 
several reasons, but chiefly for having presumed to give sen- 
tence against the first see. On the contrary, it is perfectly 
notorious that the Popes had the right to judge the affairs 
of the other patriarchal churches, and the Patriarchs them- 
selves. The church of Alexandria acknowledged this right 
when, as Athanasius records, they accused St. Dionysius their 
Bishop to the Pope of the same name; Dionysius himself 
acknowledged it, when he defended his cause by sending an 
apologetical epistle to the Pope. St. Julius I. claimed the 
same right, when he wrote to the Eusebians, “ The right 
thing would have been to write to all of us, that all of” us 
might have determined what was proper; for they were Bi- 
shops who suffered, and no common churches that were trou- 
bled, but churches which the Apostles themselves governed. 
But why was neming written to us about the church of 
Alexandria specially? Do you not know that the custom is 
that we should be first written to, and that from this place 
the judgment should go forth ? Certainly if any suspicion 
of this kind was incurred by the Bishop of that city, the 
proper course was to write to this church.” Nor did he 
merely claim the right, he also exercised it, in restoring 
Athanasius the Great and the other Bishops to their sees. 
His successor, St. Liberius, raised Paulinus to the see of 
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Antioch by his legate Lucifer of Cagliari. It is also quite 
notorious what St. Jerome thought of the power of the Pope 
to interpose when three Bishops were quarrelling for the see 
of Antioch. He wrote to Damasus, ‘ The Church, split into 
three parts, hastens to engage me on its side. The ancient 
authority of the neighbouring monks presses me. Mean- 
while I cry out, If any one is united with the See of Peter, 
he is mine. Meletius, Vitalis, and Paulinus all declare they 
stick to you. I might believe it if one made this asser- 
tion; but now either two are liars, or all. Wherefore I be- 
seech your blessedness by the cross of the Lord to write to 
me, to tell me with whom I ought to communicate in Syria.” 
And again, ‘I, following no chief but Christ, am united in 
communion with your blessedness, that is, with the See of 
Peter. On that rock I know the Church is built; whoever 
collects not with you, scatters.” 

St. Gelasius also cites two notable examples of the exercise 
of this right in his epistle to the Bishops of Dardania: ‘ ‘The 
Apostolic See, by its own authority, condemned Dioscorus, 
the Bishop of the second see.” And again: ‘ The See of St. 
Peter received not Peter of Alexandria, whom she knew she 
had condemned, but did not know she had absolved.” Lastly, 
Nicholas I., in his epistle to the Emperor Michael, after enu- 
merating eight Bishops of Constantinople deposed by the 
Apostolic See, recites this clear testimony from the acts of 
the Council of Ephesus: ‘ John of Antioch, Bishop of the 
third see, among other things is recorded to have been con- 
demned by the synod of Ephesus because he had presumed 
irregularly to condemn Cyril of Alexandria, Bishop of the 
second see; the same venerable synod demanding this in a 
letter to Celestine, the prelate of the chief see, and saying, 
‘Your religiousness must be adequately angry at all this; 
for if license is granted to all who choose to insult the greater 
sees, and to give sentence against those over whom they have 
no power, contrary to laws and canons, the affairs of the 
Church will get into extreme confusion.’ ” 

Hence we gather two conclusions: 1. The canons did not 
allow one Patriarch to judge another; 2. The Pope had a 
perfect right to judge the Patriarchs. We are obliged to 
omit a great number of other instances, to keep our article 
within reasonable bounds ; but what we have adduced is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the universal truth of the definition of 
the Council of Florence: ‘* The holy Apostolic See and the 
Roman Pontiff have the primacy over the whole world; and 
the Pope of Rome is the successor of St. Peter the Prince of the 
Apostles, and the true Vicar of Christ, the head of the whole 
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Church, and the father and doctor of all Christians ; and to 
him in St. Peter was committed by our Lord Jesus Christ full 
power of feeding, ruling, and governing the universal Church ; 
as is also contained i in the acts of the general councils and in 
the sacred canons.” Such is the eeneral conclusion which 
results from an examination of the special question of the 
relative rank of the patriarchates.* 
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To-pay is the festival of Camoens (in leap-years, of Spenser), 
in the month Dante, dedicated to the honour of Modern Epic 
Poetry. What we are now writing will be in the hands of 
the public on the festival of Dalton (in leap-years, of Thi- 
lonier), in the month Gutemberg, dedicated to the honour 
of Modern Industry. ‘This day week will be the festival of 
‘Thomas a Kempis (in leap-years, of John Bunyan). Two 
days later will be the festival of Fenelon and St. Francis of 
Sales; and two days further still, that of Byron and Shelley ; 
to whose festival-day again succeeds that of Milton, who he 
the four-and-twenty hours all to himself, whether it be leap- 
year or otherwise. 

There are nine sacraments: first, that of Presentation, in 
which the new-born child is presented to the priesthood by its 
parents; while “ an artificial couple, chosen by the parents, 
with the approbation of the priesthood, insure the new ser- 
vant of the Supreme Being a fresh protection.” Secondly, 
the sacrament of Jnitiation, at the age of fourteen, marking 
the first entrance into public life. At twenty-one, the young 
disciple receives the sacrament of Admission. Fourthly, 
there is the sacrament of Marriage, which in men ought not, 
except in special cases, to take place before the age of twenty- 
eight, and in women before that of twenty-one. Next follows 
the sacrament of Maturity, when the responsibility of man 
is complete; while at sixty-three he leaves active life, and 
names his successor to his personal position, by the sacra- 
ment of Retirement. Transformation is the sacrament for the 
dying, and avoids the glaring Popish error of “ tearing the 


* We are indebted for the matter of our arguments to a Ms, of the late 
R, I. Anthony ‘Tinnebroeck, 8.J., Bollandist. 

+ The Catechism of Positive Re ligion ; translated from the French of Auguste 
Comte by Richard Congreve. London, Chapman, 
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dying person from all his human affections, and making him 
stand quite alone before the judgment-seat of God.” ‘The 
ninth sacrament is Incorporation, which takes place seven 
years after death, and the dead man’s bones are exhumed and 
re-buried in the sacred groves, with a simple inscription, a 
bust, or a statue, according to his merits, attached to his 
tomb. 

The proper way to pray is as follows: You must shut 
your eyes, and remember that prayer does not consist in 
asking for any thing, but is “fan expression of love, springing 
from and developing gratitude to the past,—a gratitude ever 
on the increase.” Also all prayer, whether private or public, 
“ought to begin by commemoration, as a preparation for 
effusion ;” and your prayer throughout the day altogether 
ought to take up about two hours. The first is to be offered 
in the morning “at the domestic altar, arranged so as to 
revive our best memories ;” the second about midday, wher- 
ever convenient ; the third at night, after you have got into 
bed, and continued till you drop off to sleep. Your prayers 
are to be specially addressed to your ‘‘ patrons,” or ** guar- 
dian-angels.” These are for every person three in number, 
and consist, if you are a man, of your mother, your wife, and 
your daughter; if a woman, of your mother, your husband, 
and your son. 

The substance of prayer consists in thinking about your 
mother, your wife, and your daughter, as the great types of 
the ‘Supreme Being” whom you adore; but, however, it is 
not absolutely necessary exactly to think about them, You 
may pray by reading ‘‘a judicious choice of passages from 
the poets,” or by singing, or drawing. One of the great ad- 
vantages which result from praying till you go to sleep at 
night is, that it will ‘insure you a calm brain at the time 
when we are least protected from evil tendencies.” 

But private worship ought to be carried on in immediate 
connection with the action of a complete and admirable hier- 
archy, enjoying well-defined positions, important rights, and 
very tolerable salaries. ‘The high-priest, as soon as he is in- 
stalled in his office, is to live at Paris, which is the grand 
centre of religion and thought for the devout; and he is to 
have 2400/. a year. Europe is to be divided into communities 
of sufficient size, but not too large, for administration by 
the subordinate members of the hierarchy. A population 
of three millions is the number which can be thus satisfac- 
torily administered, about the present population of Belgium. 
France is to be divided into about seventeen such states, and 
other nations in a similar manner; and the whole are to be 
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classed into five churches—the French, the Italian, the Spanish, 
the English, and the German. As France enjoys the privilege 
of possessing the high-priest, so other churches have each a 
national superior, with a salary of 1200/. a year. ‘The priest- 
hood altogether is organised into two thousand colleges, each 
containing seven priests and three vicars. ‘The priests are to 
have 480/. a year a-piece, the vicars 240/. Lastly, there are 
the aspirants and the divinity students, with salaries of 1204. 

Society, as a whole, is to be divided into the patriciate, 

the priesthood, and the proletariate. The patriciate will consist 

of 2000 bankers, 100,000 merchants, 200,000 manufacturers, 
and 400,000 agriculturists, who are to be the only owners 
of property; the rest—amounting to about 120,000,000— 
consisting of the ‘* proletariate,” or people who live solely 
by their labours and possess no capital. In each separate re- 
public the supreme temporal power will be vested exclusively 
in three bankers. 

For the present, the cathedrals and churches in use in 
Christendom are to serve for public worship, till something 
more appropriate arises. Fasting is to be practised, and no- 
body is to marry a second time. And all is to be in full work- 
ing order by the end of the present century, or thereabouts. 


By this time our readers will probably have come to the 
conclusion that we have suddenly gone mad or idiotic, or 
that we have been elaborating an extremely dull joke under 
the influence of the dog-star. Neither alternative is correct. 
We have been putting on paper, with rigorous exactness, the 
outlines of a system of * religion” seriously published by a 
distinguished Frenchman, who has not only won for himself 
a reputation in his own country, but has exercised no slight 
influence on some men of great ability even in this kingdom. 
The “religious” practices and system of government which we 
have sketched are no more meant as a joke than is the Douay 
Catechism or the Nicene Creed. It is the last work, gravely 
offered to the world, by Auguste Comte, the founder of 
** Positivism,” whose views as to the laws of human life have 
been to a great extent accepted by two of the most able 
men in England, John Stewart Mill and George Grote. That 
these two ‘distinguished thinkers embrace the “ religion” of 


which we have here presented a sketch, we do not pretend. 
Probably they count it the dream of a decayed intellect. But 
it is a fact, that this astounding system has been really put 
forward by Comte himself as a thing which is in actual pro- 
cess of realisation, and which must command the ultimate 
homage of the whole human race. ‘The ‘‘ catechism” has, 
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moreover, found an English translator in the person of Mr. 
Congreve, a gentleman not unknown in the literary world. 

But if the system of positive religion appears ludicrous 
enough when stated in a bare outline, what will it appear 
when we add that the whole of this religious worship is to 
be addressed to an abstraction, to an idea? All religions 
hitherto have borne reference to some kind of real divinity 
or divinities. But here is a creed and a worship devised on 
the fundamental principle that there is no God; or, at any 
rate, that if such a being does exist, he is in no way interesting 
to mankind, and has nothing to do with them. Here are we 
all taught to live religiously, on the ground of motives based 
on the belief that death is equivalent to personal annihilation. 
After this, who will say that there is nothing new under the 
sun? Could King Solomon himself have conceived of such 
a phenomenon as a possibility ? . 

It will be said that the whole is the work of a madman, 
that Comte’s brain was actually gone when he devised and 
worked out this elaborate catechism,—a book extending to 
more than 400 pages in length. We very much doubt it, 
There is not a sign of madness that we have discovered in the 
volume. ‘The system is a most extraordinary, a most por- 
tentous phenomenon, if you please; but we question whether 
its author was, in any true sense of the word, insane. It 
appears to us that his scheme is the result of a boundless 
conceit, an inordinate love of theoretical system, a deep-seated 
weakness of character, a feebleness of passion properly so 
called, an admiration for many things in Catholicism, and an 
unconquerable subjective religiosity, combined, finally, with 
an utter absence of belief in a personal God and of all sense of 
personal responsibility to Him, It is, moreover, as striking 
an illustration as perhaps ever occurred of the suicidal tend- 
ency of mere system-making, and shows how even very acute 
and ingenious minds can be carried on till they display the 
most flagrant examples of those faults which they have spent 
their lives in denouncing. Here is a writer and philosophiser 
whose grand aim has ever been, as he professes, to believe 
nothing but facts, to admit no explanation of the universe 
which involves a belief in any thing invisible, rejecting every 
thing like hypothesis and speculation as simply worthless,— 
here is this writer ending in a conviction that man is a being 

capable of entertaining devout feelings towards a nonentity, 
that he can be religious without a God, that he can sacrifice 
himself for a personification, and pray for two hours a day to 
atype! What are the cats and beetles of Egypt, the hob- 
goblins of the negro, or the Lares and Penates of old Rome, 
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in comparison with such objects of worship as this ?_ Enlight- 
ened Northerns, when they hear of a superstitious N eapolitan 
crone pounding away at a little image of a saint when she 

can’t get what she wants by decent praying, smile in pity, 
and conclude that the old woman in question is as degraded a 
specimen of humanity as can be seen in respectable clothing. 
But what are we to think of a man sitting down to spout the 
Elegant Extracts, or playing a polka or a waltz on the 
cornet-a-piston, and calling it an act of devotion towards 
the “Supreme Being ;’ ‘the said “ Supreme Being” meaning 
abstract humanity ? 

We have heard of pious Catholics who said their rosary 
in bed when they could not go to sleep, in the hope that the 
exercise would prove at once “edifyi ing and soporific ; ; but con- 
ceive the ludicrous parody of this practice involved in a daily 
meditation on one’s’ mother, one’s wife, and one’s daughter, 
as a devout opiate! Suppose Mr. Caudle had been a devout 

‘ positivist,” could he have practised this species of pious 
exercise? We fear not. At any rate, if—as was indeed the 
case—habit at last induced somnolence in Mr. Caudle even 
while the tongue of his partner clacked loudly in his ear, it 
must have been at the cost of all belief in M. Comte’s funda- 
mental theory that woman furnishes the only appropriate 
embodiment of all that is best, noblest, purest, and wisest in 
humanity. 

‘This * humanity” is, then, M. Comte’s God. And it, or 
she, consists of all human beings, dead, living, and unborn, 
and constitutes the only legitimate object of adoration for 
mankind in this happy age, when, guided by M. Comte and 
others, we have got through the preliminary stages of wor- 
shipping cats, Images, Jupiter and Juno, and the one God of 
the Hebrews and the Christians. Of course in past days all 
this was very right and proper, for the world in its infancy 
knew no better. It could not be helped, centurics and cen- 
turies ago, that men should worship a stock or a stone, a star 
or an invisible God. Lvery body, says M. Comte, does the 
same now while he is a young man. We assure our readers that 
we are not jesting when we tell them that our author asserts 
that all children are fetish-worshippers till they are seven 
years old; that from seven to fourteen they are polytheists, and 
from fourteen to twenty-one monotheists. However, nous— 
that is, we who are more than twenty years old—avons changé 
tout cela. We began by deifying our tops and hoopsticks ; 
then we worshipped the nursery-maid and the stable-boy, 
whom in turn we abolished in favour of a belief in one un- 
seen God; and now, being in full possession of our faculties, 
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we worship the ‘‘ goddess Humanity,” represented by “a pic- 
ture of a woman of thirty years of age with a child in her 
arms.” And we worship her by singing, or drawing, or play- 
ing the piano, or reciting poetry, for some time in the middle 
of the day. M. Comte assures us that his vocation is that of 
St. Paul. He is evidently of a different opinion from the 
Quaker-lady who, when reminded that the apostle of the 
Gentiles forbade women to preach, retorted with, * But thee 
knows that Paul was never partial to females.” M. Comte, 
on the contrary, is very “ partial to females ;” not, let us add 
in all justice, in the spirit of the sensualist schools, but at 
any rate he regards them as possessing so many admirable 
qualities as to be the only fitting representative of our com- 
mon nature. 

As M. Comte does not believe in a God, so also he does 
not believe in a future state; thus leaving mankind in a worse 
condition than did Pythagoras, who, at any rate, gave us a 
chance of becoming hogs, if not heroes, in another existence. 
Yet he repeatedly talks about our existence after death, 
meaning thereby that we shall be remembered by our friends 
and kiusfolk; for example, as when our daughters think of 
us by way of soporific when they can’t go to sleep. And the 
motives to self-sacrifice furnished by the hope of this “ im- 
mortality” he actually declares to be more pure, and less 
selfish, than those resulting from the belief in God; a pro- 
position difficult altogether to deny, for it certainly cannot 
be said to be a selfish thing if you do good to your fellow- 
creatures in order that they may adore you under the repre- 
sentation of a woman thirty years old with a child in her 
arms, when you yourself are utterly annihilated for ever and 
ever, ‘This is being unselfish with a vengeance ; but it bears 
just that same resemblance to the unselfishness prompted by 
the love of God that the ridiculous sometimes bears to the 
sublime. 

How, then, can we account a little more in detail for the 
invention and publication of such a book as this Catechism 
of Positive Religion by a man not deserving incarceration in 
Bedlam? How could a man of ordinary powers of reflection 
and observation persuade himself that men and women, such 
as he has seen them and known them all his life, could ever 
be persuaded to accept and act upon a system of “ religion” so 
alien to all that human nature has hitherto been influenced 
by? It is no answer to this question, to reply that the whole 
thing is a conscious imposture, an elaborate piece of charla- 
tanry, devised for the taking-in of dupes and the acquisition 
of money or fame. ‘The nature of the case precludes any such 
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interpretation. It must be more or less a bond-fide invention. 
If its author could have formed any conception of the ex- 
travagance of its absurdities, he would never have exhibited 
himself in such a light. He must have actually persuaded 
himself that he was not simply pouring forth nonsense, and 
that his system would be ultimately responded to by human 
nature, before he ventured on the utterance of his oracles. 

To explain, then, this strange phenomenon, we must first 
take into account the astonishing influence which every ap- 
parently complete system, whether philosophical, religious, or 
scientific, exercises on many minds. ‘There are few fallacies 
more prolific in practical results than that which may be 
called the fallaey of method. ‘* Method,” says Lord Bacon, 

‘carrying a show of total and perfect knowledge, has a 
tendency ‘to generate acquiescence.” ‘The moment a teacher 
of sufficient ‘self- confidence comes to you with a panacea for 
all sorts of human ignorance, the multitude are disposed to 
believe that he has penetrated to the foundations of all know- 
ledge. How can that be false, they argue, which exhibits 
such a wonderful completeness, which gives an explanation 
of so many difficulties, which can be applied so minutely to 
all the details of human life, and aims directly at curing all 
those evils whose existence and magnitude we all so deeply 
deplore? M. Comte—if he were now alive, though in fact 
he has ‘‘ become subjective,” or, in plain English, 1 is dead— 
would feel insulted by the ic tw ; but really he reminds 
us of those ingenious vendors of miraculous medicines, who 
first profess that they have a system which strikes at the root 
of all diseases, and then enumerate a list of all the various 
complaints which flesh is commonly heir to, as yielding to 
the efficacy of the heaven-born pill or potion. The simple 
reiteration of the names of these diseases in detail impresses 
the imagination of the crowd, who would be utterly immoy- 
able by any thing in the shape of a real argument. 

Just such is the effect on many minds of the careful 
scientific development of any prolific principle. ‘The mere 
fact that it is applicable to a large number of cases, is gradu- 
ally accepted as a proof, not merely that it is an ingenious 
and plausible hypothesis, but that in fact it positively em- 
braces ald the phenomena of the moral and material universe. 
‘The vulgar admiration bestowed on Alexander for cutting the 
Gordian knot, is a type of the veneration which philosophers 
have too often obtained by a daring theorising. 

And there is no nation in the “world more prone to this 
confident system-making than the French. ‘The art of ar- 
rangement too often seems to them the beginning and the 
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end of all philosophy. A political constitution is nothing 
worth if it is not capable of a scientific presentation on paper. 
Brave as they are in practising the art of war, they esteem 
organisation as almost better than bravery. We once heard 
of a French preacher who, in giving a ‘ mission,” dilated so 
scientifically on creation, humanity, and all the ‘* quiddities” 

in general, that at the end of the first week he had got only 
as far as Adam and Eve. Moliere’s incessant jokes against 
the French doctors are all based on this same passion for 
scientific form, flourishing two centuries ago. ‘* It is better 

to die selon les regles than to be cured against them,” was a 
saying hardly caricaturing the follies of the physicians of the 
Grand Monar que. 

Just such is M. Comte’s “religion.” He has grasped two 
or three undoubted facts of primary importance in the history 
of religion; and assuming that there are no other facts in 
existence equally true or of equal moment, he has constructed 
on his chosen basis an immense fabric, as captivating to his 
own imagination as are the deductions of mathematical science 
to the algebraist and geometrician. Men have worshipped 
stocks and stones, Jupiters and Junos, and also one God; this 
is a fact not to be denied. Nevertheless we do not see with 
our eyes that there is a God, therefore there is none. ‘This 
M. Comte assumes to be a “ fact” as certain as that many 
‘Africans are fetish-worshippers. He also assumes that * reli- 
giosity” is a necessary element in human nature, and that the 
fabric of society cannot be upheld without gratifying the 
religious propensity. Yet this again, on his principles, is a 
mere assumption. If humanity ‘has ‘simply passed through 
the stages of fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, just as 
insects pass through the forms of ego, grub, and chiys salis, 
why should not its perfect form be one in which the religious 
element is absolutely eliminated from the heart and the head ; 
and humanity fluiter about and die, like a volatile butterfly 
gathering the sweets of the hour, perfected not only by its 
atheism but by its utter unconsciousness of any desire for 
even a religious emotion ? 

M. Comte’s personal nature has, however, been too strong 
for his reasoning powers. Though he has persuaded himself 
that there is no ) God, he has never obliterated from his ima- 
gination and his feelings the impression made by the great 
objective fact of the Catholic system. Protestantism, under 
all its forms, he detests and despises; but for Catholicisin he 
has many a good word. Of both alike, as claiming to be true, 
he knows nothing ; and therefore Protestantism has no reason 
for glorying in his aversion, and Catholicism has no cause for 
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being ashamed of his patronage. He is one of those men 
to whom the exercise of religious emotion is absolutely a 
necessity. He can no more exist without it than some men 
cain exist without reasoning for reasoning’s sake, or some 
women without talking for talking’s sake. Just as such per- 
sons doubt and question and argue, not because they earn- 
estly desire truth, but for the mere love of a logical diversion, 
or chatter from morning till bed-time, not because they have 
any thing to say, but from a mere incontinence of tongue, 
so it is with the religious emotionist who cultivates his feel- 
ings without any distinct effort thereby to please God. We 
know of a woman who loves to be preached to so as * to feel 
as if she were being shaken over hell-fire.” ‘This is her beau- 
ideal of a delicious sensation; she experiences a charming 
horror, and thrills with ecstatic agonies. Others love the 
mild and mawkish emotions; in place of a burning stream 
of alcohol, their tenderer palate loves the trickling ‘of sugar 
and honey, or their brain is elevated by a potion no stronger 
than milk-and-water. M. Comte’s religiosity we take to be 
altogether of the sugar-and-honey, or the milk-and-water de- 
scription. He is the very antipodes of Mr. Spurgeon and his 
followers. But he could not conquer his taste, mild and washy 
as it was. ‘Though he could do very well without a God, and 
be comfortable under the idea that his own end and that of 
his cat would be precisely the same, he could not exist with- 
out something like sacraments, or a priesthood, or temples, or 
prayers, or even without an imitation of the sign of the cross. 

Accordingly he has devised the extraordinary parody of 
the Catholic system before us, and absolutely persuaded him- 
self that the world is prepared for an almost instant adoption 
of it, as a satisfying ‘ religion” and as the culminating tri- 
umph of benevolence and philosophy. He propounds the 
whole with an unruffled composure, and an insensibility not 
only to its intolerable offensiveness, but to its inherent ludi- 
crousness, which is perfectly unique. His style is lengthy, 
level, and tedious to a tiresome degree; but nevertheless the 
matter of the oracles is so ingeniously absurd, and they are 
delivered with such a profound gravity of self-sufficiency, 
that the effect of the whole is infinitely comic, and when we 
can forget the awful seriousness of the subject, provokes a 
peal of laughter. 

The absence of any tendency to sensualism is a feature in 
M. Comte’s theories which we must also attribute to the 
natural peculiarities of his character. It is a singular feature 
in his scheme, but so it is, that he caricatures Catholicism 
on the subject of marriages and celibacy with the same in- 
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sensibility to the ineflicacy of the motives he proposes which 
he displays throughout the rest of his system. His scheme 
is, Indeed, remarkably free from coarseness of every kind; 
and when he can view any subject apart from his theories, is 
remarkable for a considerable degree of acuteness of per- 
ception happily expressed. 

Lastly, like many mere theorisers, M. Comte has mani- 
festly little or no perception of the absurd. Probably it is 
this very inability to perceive the ludicrous aspect of things 
which has materially helped to blind him to the astonishing 
folly of his whole system. Only imagine a man with a grave 
countenance describing the Jmitation of Christ as a “ sublime 
poem,” and recommending it as an admirable manual for 
religious” meditation, with the simple substitution of the 
word “‘ humanity” for that of ‘‘God” whenever it occurs in 
the original! What can you do with a man who could seri- 
ously write such a recommendation as this? Can the force 


of folly further go? 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE. 


Tuer extended elucidation of the philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton, which the scientific world is awaiting in his lec- 
‘tures, now preparing for publication, will doubtless excite a 
universal interest amongst the philosophical minds of this 
country, on account of the undoubted genius and almost 
unexampled learning of the departed author. Whilst we 
recognise the benefits which he has conferred upon the his- 
tory of philosophy, his largeness of mind, every where superior 
to vulgar prejudices, and the critical acumen he displayed in 
certain details of metaphysics; and whilst we frankly admit 
that he has been in many respects our master, and that we are 
oftentimes indebted to him for the very materials by which 
we hope to refute his main position; yet, on the other hand, 
we must ever protest against the system of philosophy to 
which he has lent the weight of his name, the brilliant efforts 
of his genius, and the amazing resources of his varied learn- 
ing. ‘That system is in a word conceptualism, pushed to the 
sceptical consequences which are, as we are forced to hold, 
its logically legitimate consequences. Lut let our concep- 
tualist adversaries do us the justice to believe that our pro- 
test is not against conceptualism as such, so long as it contains 
itself within the bounds of moderation; rather, we should be 
pleased to see a champion from its ranks step forward to save 
himself from his friends, and to demonstrate, if it can be done, 
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that scepticism is not a spontaneous production of a conce 
tualist soil, but is found thereon only as a kind of parasitical 
appendage: only, holding what we hold, nothing remains for 
us but to strike at what we conceive is the root of the evil 
—the conceptualist position itself. Against the Kantean de- 
velopment of conceptualism, however, at which Sir William 
Hamilton has assisted, we do most heartily utter our protest, 
as it strikes directly against the validity of that human reason 
to which even Revelation must address itself when God speaks 
to man; and we trust to show that the venerable structure 
of metaphysical science, which has been the work of ages, is 
proof against the attacks of a scepticism only the more plausible 
and dangerous by how much the more it wraps itself in the 
garb of humility, and preaches up the littleness of man and 
the shortness of his insight into the supersensual world. But 
we shall confine our remarks to our author's doctrine of the 
Absolute, as the chief and most important feature in his sys- 
tem, and as having relations of the most intimate nature with 
every branch of speculative science. 

The philosophy of Kant and Sir William Hamilton (for 
their differences are not so great but that we may consider 
them together) results in openly-professed scepticism. But 
here, to do them justice, we must explain. Scepticism, in 
the mouth of our modern philosophers, has not precisely 
the meaning which the word has obtained in common lan- 
suage; that is, it does not signify the denial of commonly 
received truths, such as the existence of God, of the human 
soul, free-will, immortality, &c. One who should deny these 
truths w ould not be, in philosophical phrase, a sceptic; he 
would be a most assuming dogmatist, Inasmuch as he affirms 
atheism, materialism, necessity, mortality, &c.; and this on 
the principle that every distinct denial equals an affirmation 
on the otherside. ‘The real sceptic, therefore, is one who nei- 
ther aflirms nor denies; but he doubts, he recognises the nar- 
rowness of the finite understanding. Let shallow dogmatists 
dispute as they will, he is too humble to decide either on the 
one side or the other of transcendental questions; but then he 
has learnt a lesson which they have yet to learn, viz. what 
are the limits of human knowledge. Such a scepticism was 
therefore considered a healthful element in philosophy ; and 
hence what was considered Hume’s claim to be held as a 
great philosopher,—he was at the head of the sceptical epoch 
in European philosophy. ‘ The scepticism of Hume,” says 
Kant, “first awoke me from my dogmatic slumbers.” Now 
it must be confessed that such sentiments embody a good 
deal of undoubted truth; only, if they stop not short at the 
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assertion that human reason is weak, but go on to maintain 
it delusive, is it not a blasphemy against the Giver of reason 
Himself? Is it not to tell Him that His light is the light 
that leads astray ? Yet such is the final result of the Kantean 
philosophy, as we shall now go on to show. 

The modern sceptic, then, does not say, ‘‘ there is no God” 
(to start at once with the point which we propose to treat) ; 
no, that would be indeed a very extraordinary kind of dogmat- 
ism! But he says we can know nothing about God, at least by 
human reason ; that the arguments by which we would prove 
His existence brought by the theoretical reason break down 
when pressed by objections from the other side, or at least 
that it can be just as plausibly proved that there is no God 
as that there isa God. Those time-honoured arguments, so 
much vaunted of in the schools, are insufficient, valueless, 
considered as dogmatical proofs. ‘The proof from the neces- 
sity of a First Cause or Prime Mover of all things, which is 
commonly called the physical argument; that one from our 
idea of a necessary, absolute, all-perfect Being, or, in other 
words, the argument that there is a God adduced from our 
very idea of God, which is called the ontological argument ; 
and finally, the argument from the design, harmony, order, 
perfection, and beauty conspicuous in this visible universe, 
which is called the cosmological argument ;—all these vener- 
able old arguments—old as monotheism itself—of the theo- 
retical reason, the sceptic pronounces insufficient as demon- 
strative proofs, although they are natural to man, as he ac- 
knowledges, and men cannot avoid being influenced by them. 
The reason is, because these three arguments of the theo- 
retical reason are at bottom only so many diverse applica- 
tions of one and the same argument, viz. the ontological, or 
proof from the idea of God, or rather from our idea of the 
Absolute; for the Absolute is not always recognised as God, 
But the ontological argument, says Kant, cannot stand the 
critical tests; and as the other two arguments are only the 
ontological argument in disguise, they also must fall with the 
basis that supports them. You argue, for example, that 
there must be a necessary, self-existent, independent Being, 
or why is any thing? For if the finite beings which I behold 
around me,—sun, moon, earth, and stars,—are dependent, as I 
am obliged to admit, yet they must depend upon somewhat. 
But hence I am forced to recognise some independent Being 
upon whom they may depend, otherwise they would depend 
upon nothing, which is absurd; so that there must be God 
or nothing. ‘* And why,” rejoins the sceptic, ‘ do you not 
think that the visible universe is self-existent, independent, 
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necessary ? You have so great a repugnance to conceive an 
uncaused existence, that you recur to a Being other than the 
universe to render an account of it; but since, after all, you 
are foreed to admit an uncaused Being (the difficulty you 
sought to avoid), why, then, do you shrink from adinitting 
that the universe is uncaused and self-sufficient?” ‘ The 
universe self-existent !” you exclaim, “‘ the finite imperfect 
contingent,—how can it be self-existent ? that is impossible. 
‘The universe is altogether wanting in those attributes which 
iy reason tells me should characterise an independent ne- 
eessary Being ; and the man would be mad who should 
say the universe is God.” ‘ Now,” rejoins the sceptic, 
‘you fall back upon your idea of a necessary self-existent 
Being, and the attributes which should characterise Him; 
aud thus your argument is ontological in reality, and merely 
of physical application.” but you add, that the physical 
universe is evidently from Another; that from the order, 
harmony, and design manifest in Nature, it is also manifest 
that it has a Maker; ; that design snvolves a Mind, order 
an Ordainer; that the work 1s of so stupendous a charac- 
ter, that it can be justly attributed to none other than an 
Infinite Being. ‘* No,” answers the sceptic, “‘ hence it does 
not follow that the Designer is an infinite necessary Being ; 
since from specimens of power which are finite, from speci- 
mens of beauty which are relative, and from specimens of 
perfection where good and evil go blended together, you can 
never pass to the existence of an infinite all-perfect Being ; 
since the finite will never give the Infinite, the relative the 
Absolute, the imperfect the All-Perfect. Hence you cannot 
eather from nature the existence of a God, but only of some 
being immensely the superior of man ; otherwi ise you comiit 
the logical error of getting more in your conclusion than is 
warranted in the premises.” You subsume that, neverthe- 
less, such is the immensity, the grandeur, the admirable 
structure of the universe , that it carries you necessarily be- 
yond itself; and that just as in the physical sciences the vast 
number of facts often warrants an induction wider in exten- 
sion than the facts themselves upon which it is based,—whence 
there is, ina certain sense, more in the conclusion than i in the 
preniises,—so it 1s prec cisely in the case of concluding from 
the physical world to the existence of a Supreme Being. 
‘* No,” replies our sceptic, ‘* the cases are not parallel ; since In 
physical science you argue only the existence of a law com- 
prehending facts of an order ‘analogous with those already 
furnished in experience; but no possible number of facts 
will warrant the conclusion to a Being of another order than 
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the facts examined, which is the conclusion in question. 
The truth is, you have the idea of an Infinite Being (a mere 
conception formed by an abstractive process); and in the ar- 
eumentative process, you first realise your conception of the 
Infinite, and then attribute to Him a work so stupendous, so 
overwhelming, so beneficent, that you can deem it worthy of 
none other. ‘This argument, again, rests for its validity upon 
the ontological argument; and would be conclusive enough, 
but, alas, the ontological argument supposes as real and ob- 
jective the idea of the Absolute under its various phases of 
absolute-necessary, absolute-infinite, absolute-perfect ; whilst 
the Absolute under all phases is a merely subjective concep- 
tion, and thus before a sane criticism melts the whole theo- 
retical superstructure. The real proof of the existence of 
God,” he continues, ‘‘ rests upon the moral nature of man, 
and belongs not to the theoretical but to the practical reason, 
which teaches that there must be a Being who is the Author 
of the moral order, who will reward and punish in a life to 
come, and who will satisfy our aspirations after supreme hap- 
piness; or else our whole moral nature is a big delusion! 
This proof is a moral, not a demonstrative proof; and is the 
only proof which has weight with mankind at large: not the 
pretentious dogmatism of the schools, which professes a deeper 
insight into the Divine nature than has been given to man. 
Hence the science of natural theology falls to the ground: 
for that science, built upon our conceptions of the necessary, 
the infinite, the absolute, has no objective value whatsoever ; 
since we do not know the necessary, but only the contingent; 
nor the infinite, but only the finite; nor the absolute in any 
sense, but only the conditioned and relative. We may, in- 
deed, form in our minds (nay, we cannot help it, such is the 
organism of human thought) the ideas of the necessary, infi- 
nite, &c., and thus build up an ideal God; but it will always 

be an ideal creation, devoid of all objective reality. Thus it 
is with our idea of the infinite: what we see, touch, truly 
know in the world around us, is always the finite; but by a 
mental process we may suppress all bounds, and thus obtain 
the non-finite, infinite, or better, indefinite: for the infinite 
we cannot ¢hink; and what we objectify, what we vainly 
strive after, what we would fain believe infinite, is a mere 
abstraction, a fiction of the reason, which we cannot repre- 
sent to our minds by any adequate image. ‘Thus it is with 
the necessary. Necessary truth is not “that which is in its 
own nature necessary, but that of which, in the actual state of 
our faculties, we cannot think the reverse: whence what we 


objectilly as the necessary is merely the subjective condition of 
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our faculties. ‘Thus it is too with our idea of the Absolute; an 
abstraction it surely is, like the rest: for what we truly know 
is only the relative—relative cause, which causes but is itself 
caused; and a Supreme Cause is unthinkable precisely as 
such, for—why is He ?—relative perfect, which is perfect only 
in a certain grade of perfection, whilst that grade is in its 
turn imperfect when viewed in relation to a higher grade; 
whilst every grade supposes in its turn both a grade above and 
a grade below; and absolute perfection beyond all grade is 
simply inexcogitable : so absolute unity, totality, simplicity. 
Let us confess our ignorance. Philosophy is of the condi- 
tioned, not of the absolute ; or, in other words, there is no 
philosophy. Tor philosophy aspires of its very nature after 
the absolute,—aspires in vain; for the absolute, which it 
would fain regard as the Supreme Reality, is ever slipping 
a our fingers into—nothing !” ‘Thus reasons the scep- 
ral philosophy of our times. 

But let us now examine the grounds upon which the 
scepticism of Kant and Sir W ‘iam Hamilton is based, viz. 
the subjective character of our idea of the Absolute. Now we 
hold with the Realist, that whatsoever element in our know- 
ledge is stamped with the characteristics of universality and 
necessity, has an objective reality wholly independent of the 
mind which considers it; and that consequently the idea of 
a Supreme Being founded upon our ideas of the necessary, 
infinite, absolute, i is areality, and not a mere ideal God ; that 
the ontological argument, by which we prove that there is a 
God from our very idea of God, is a valid argument ;* and 
that therefore, granting (at least for arguing-sake) that the 
other two arguments are only so many divers modes of pr utting 
the out tological, that they are likewise valid. ‘lo begin with 
necessary truth, which is the most important phase under 
which the Absolute i is presented to the human consciousness. 
Our author, following the Kantcan doctrine, assigns our no- 
tions of necessary truth to the natural construction of our 
mental faculties: we hold that necessary truth is wholly in- 
dependent of our mental faculties, and would exist were 
those faculties annihilated. ‘Take ‘te following instance, 
‘* Whatsoever happens must have a cause:” we notice here 
the two characteristics of universality and necessity, which 
sufliciently prove the objective character of the axiom—a 
universality which suffers no exception, for it would be true 


* The ontological argument which Kant refutes at large is the one of Leib- 
nitz, that, granting the possibility of an all-perfect Being, tle must exist, since if 
He did not exist, He would no longer be possible. We think his refutation 
satisfactory, but there are other ontological arguments besides that of Leibnitz 
Which are not so easily disposed of. 
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of any order of beings which God might create; a necessity 
which we cannot annihilate even in thought. Now the at- 
tributes of universality and necessity do ‘not attach to any 
merely physical law. We can annihilate the law of gravitation 
in thought; we might suppose another universe than ours, in 
which bodies should exist devoid of weight; we might sup- 
pose this law reversed as regards our own universe; but 
that whatsoever happens must have a cause is of such im- 
erative necessity, that its non-existence is absolutely un- 
thinkable to our minds, and also, so we are forced to believe, 
impossible in itself. But Sir W. Hamilton is obliged to give 
a merely subjective account of philosophical necessity ; for if 
the necessary be an objective reality, then the ontological 
argument, which supposes its reality, will stand, and with it 
the other two venerable arguments for the existence of God. 
But an adequate account of the principle of causation (to go 
on with that as an illustration) should offer no violence to its 
universality and necessity, and that our author knows full 
well; and this was the very ground upon which he rejected 
Dr. Brown's view of the principle, which attributed it to ex- 
perience,—that experience only teils us what is the case, not 
what must be the case; that experience tells indeed what is 
the cause, but not that there must be a cause; and that the 
principle does not grow with our years, but is just as strong 
in children as in grown-up people; whence we should regard 
it as instinctive, and not as acquired, like our experimental 
knowledge. Yet, after all, Sir W. Hamilton’s view presents 
the very “difficulty which he objects to in the experimental 
view of Dr. Brown ; it does not satisfy our belief in the ab- 
solute necessity of the axiom. Let us sce. His account is 
as follows: Our idea of causation results from a mental im- 
potency to conceive the absolute commencement of being. 
In this visible world, to which our observations are confined, 
nothing absolutely begins to be, but existed (as experience 
show s) in a prior state ; which prior state of its existence we 
call the cause. We sce a blade of grass spring up; but we 
know it did not come from nothing, but from some seed, 
Which was produced, in its turn, from some other plant, and 
so on: but the absolute commencement of existence from 
nothing—this we are unable to conceive, any more than we 
can conceive the absolute annihilation or reduction to nothing 
of being once created. Hence the necessity of the axiom, 
which Dr. Brown’s view did not take into account; for we are 
foreed to think that whatsoever happens must have a cause, 
because we cannot think the absolute commencement of being 
from nothing. Such is the account of philosophical necessity 
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with which our author is contented—a mere impotency of 
our minds to conceive the reverse of the proposition which 
we call necessary. ‘lo show the utter insufficiency of his view, 
we have only to inquire, Supposing our minds were an- 
nihilated, would it not still be true that whatsoever happens 
must have a cause? There was an epoch when there were 
no minds save the Infinite Mind—was it not true then as it is 
now? ‘There were no things existing; but was it not true as 
the condition of things possible ? is it not an eternally ne- 
cessary truth? Kant says, ‘‘Given a triangle, it is of necessity 
that it should have three sides, nor can I escape from ad- 
mitting this necessity as long as I suppose a triangle; but I 
find no difficulty in annihilating i in thought both the tri langle 
and its three angles, and the necessity that a triangle should 
have three angles.’ ‘* But surely it would be true, were there 
no existing triangles, that a triangle, as the condition of its 
possible existence, should have three sides? Were there no 
things, it would be true that two and two make four, that 
effects must require causes—true that is, not of actual things, 
since none exist, but of possible things. “Septem et tria 
decem sunt,” says St. Augustine, ot. non solum nune, sed 
etiam semper; neque ullo modo aliquando septem et tria non 
fuerunt dece m, aut aliquando septem et tria non erunt de- 
cem” (De Lib. Arbit. c. vill. 21). It is possible to annihilate 
in thought both mind and matter; but by no effort, by no 
fiction of imagination, can I annihilate the eternal reasons of 
things, as St. Augustine calls them. These propositions, 
** Perhaps it was once true that a thing could be and not be at the 
same time ;” ‘‘ Perhaps it will be some time true that things shall 
begin without cause,” cannot be thought without absurdity ; 
they are eternally absurd: their opposites are eternally true. 
Why so? ‘I am forced to think so by my mental organisa- 
tion,” says Sir W. Hamilton. Buta very clown might answer, 
** You are forced to think so because it is the truth: but it 
is not true merely because you are forced to think it ; it is 
true, whether you think it or not.” ‘I grant, howev er,’ "our 
philosopher would rejoin, “ that these are not merely laws of 
thought, but they are also laws of things. If I cannot think 
the same thing to be and not be at the same time, it is because 
in nature nothing is given as simultaneously existent and non- 
existent. If I cannot think a thing should begin or happen 
without a cause, it is because nature never presents me with 
the absolute commencement of being.” But nature does not 
present to our experience the necessity and univers:lity of 
these axioms; that Sir W. Hamilton cannot say, for it would 
* Thus he reasons, Critique, vol. ii. p. 294, French edition i. 
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be to fall back upon Dr. Brown’s view, which he has exploded. 
Experience tells us, indeed, that existence and non-existence 

are never simultaneously presented, that new facts have ante- 
cedents which we call causes; but once more, it does not tell 
us that this must be so,—tor that we knew instinctiv ely, prior 
to all experience, which only confirms our natural anticipa- 
tions,—but only that it 7s so. What, then, is necessary truth, 


which has a reality independent of finite minds, independent of 


finite things, and which is eternal, immutable—characteristies 
of the Divinity? Yes, the absolute necessary is God, or it is 
nothing. If we acknowledge it as a reality, we are forced to 
acknowledge it as the Divinity ; and thus the ontological argu- 
ment is valid. We now pass on to consider the Infinite. 

The Infinite, Sir W. Hamilton observes, is the least ob- 
trusive form of the Absolute: the Necessary and the Absolute 
proper meet the mental gaze at every turn; but the Infinite 
we have to search out, instead of its forcing itself upon our 
notice. but, obtrusive or unobtrusive, the idea of the Infinite 
is just as instinctive, and just as imperatively necessary to 
the mind, as the idea ‘of the Necessary or Absolute: nay, it is 
already contained implicitly in the notion of the Necessary ; 
for necessary truth is that which must be such eternally and 
immutably: wherefore we have here the Infinite under one 
relation or dimension, as infinite duration. Not only so; Sir 
William Hamilton, with Victor Cousin, has endorsed the doc- 
trine of Kant, which regards the d-priori notions of time and 
space as the necessary ‘condition of all our sense-knowledge. 
But we have not the slightest doubt (and it must become clear 
as daylight to any one ‘who reads Cousin’s exposition of the 
doctrine) that Kant’s time is not mere time, but the Divine 
Eternity ; and that his space is not mere space, but the Divine 
Immensity ; and with this important proviso, we accept a doc- 
trinc which has become a distinctive feature in the psycho- 
logy of our age.* _ Should this view prove correct, we have 
the Intinite recognised again, as a priori or native, under 
the two dimensions of duration and extension; what then 
becomes of the view that it is acquired by an abstractive pro- 
cess? ‘ Still,” argues our author, * without denying the grand 
part which the idea of the Infinite performs in the scheme of 
knowledge, yet we should remember that this idea is not, 
after all, the Infinite proper (of which there is no positive 
idea whatsoever ‘), but only the indefinite, or infinite, to our 
ignorance; which is a conception of a merely negative cha- 
racter, and finds its reason, like the idea of cause, in a mental 


* It does not follow therefore that there is no objective space; we may admit 
the subjective conception @ priori, as Sir W. Hamilton does, without denying ob- 
jective space. 
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impotency, viz. the incapacity of exhausting our conception 
of possible being.” But first, our idea of the Infinite is not 
negative as to the sense, as Fenclon observes, but only as to 
the grammatical expression; for limit or bound, which the 
finite implies, 1s the real negation, and no affirmation can be 
stronger than the negation of all negation, which thé Infinite 
implies. As to the objection that the Infinite is the indefinite 
only—whence the two words, if it be not for the sake of 
distinguishing with accuracy two wholly distinct ideas; for 
who confounds the Infinite with the indefinite ? I say that 
creation is indefinite, for instance; but I do not thereby imply 
that it is unbounded (tor what is created must be bounded) ; 
I only mean that it has no assignable bounds. — | have, more- 
over, the idea of the Absolute- Infinite, by which I measure my 
conce ption of the indefinite, and pronounce it inadequate : and 
thus whenever | add number to number, time to time, or 
space to space, making my finite endeavour to approach the 
unbounded through regions of the indefinite, does the idea of 
Infinitude correct, guide, rebuke me. How, then, can | con- 
found it with the indefinite? But all this, it is again ob- 
jected, is the work of imagination ; and, granting that we have 
the idea of the Infinite ever so distinct, yet its value is only 
subjective; it is a mere mental suppression which we make 
of the bounds of existence, and consequently has no objective 
worth or reality. Now this kind of argument is plausible 
enough, we grant, when it 1s a question of the Infinite in the 
abstract, and we make no doubt the idea may be obtained 
by negation, after the manner prescribed in the objection,— 
though we are far from granting that such is its real origin; 
but the case is far otherwise when we consider the Infinite in 
the concrete, when we consider some truth or fact as infinite, 
as that ‘the same thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time,” or that ‘f whatever happens must have a cause,” which 
are axioms eternally (énfinitely) and immutably true; and 
not, as we have scen before, because our faculties are so con- 
structed that we cannot think otherwise, as Kant tells us, 
but because such is the very nature of the case, wherefore it 
would be true were our faculties annihilated, as the common 
sense of mankind tells us. The concrete Infinite, then, is an 
objective reality wholly independent of the mind, and to 
return always to the same point; the ontological argument 
which supposes its reality stands firm. 

We now come to consider the Absolute proper, which 
term belongs to ideas which are in their own nature universal, 
eternal, necessary, immutable, such as wisdom, humanity, jus- 
tice ; and this we call the Absolute proper, because it is the 
Absolute of common discourse, when we ‘speak of wisdom, 
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justice, beauty, in opposition to wise, Just, aud beautiful. And 
here again we take our stand with Plato against Aristotle, 
with the Realists against the Nominalists, and with Victor 
Cousin against Sir W. Hamilton, in affirming the objective 
reality of ideas independently of the human mind which con- 
siders them, independently of the things which represent 
them. Nor can we understand how any one who admits 
that the world was created by design, and that the design is 
seen in the creation, can refuse to acknowledge in the main 
the truthfulness of the Realist’s position of the objective 

reality of universals. When I contemplate individuals, such 
as men, camels, horses, | cannot help recognising a plan or 
type which is reproduced in the different individuals—a plan 
which reveals a Mind, or Reason, as Plato has it. Now the 
individuals come and go, begin and perish, and form what 
metaphysicians term the phenomenal world; they exist, but 
their non-existence can be thought without repugnance. But 
the plans, types, or ideas form what has been called the arche- 
typal or real world—real, because their non-existence is ab- 
solutely unthinkable. Suppose all just men had perished ; 
yet justice, that type after which all just men are just, is 
imperishable. Suppose all wise men had perished; yet wis- 
dom, that type after which all wise men are wise, is lmperish- 
able. So, though all animated nature should perish, yet the 
types would not perish with the things; they did not origin- 
ate with creation, they would survive its destruction. ‘This 
difference between the phenomenal and archetypal world is 
thus characteristically deseribed by St. Augustine: ‘* Tu es, 
et Deus es Dominusque omnium que creasti; et apud Te 
rerum omnium instabilium stant cause; et rerum omnium 
mutabilium immutabiles mancnt origines; et omnium irratio- 
nabilium et temporalium sempiterne vivunt rationes” (St. 
Aug. Confess. lib. i). In short, the arguments which are 
brought to sustain the objective reality of our ideas are pre- 
cisely the same as those which have been already adduced to 
establish the objectivity of the principles of reason—argu- 
ments based on the necessity and universality of ideas. These 
eternal reasons of things we cannot annihilate even in thought. 

We may suppose another order of things in another w orld, in 
which all that is merely physical should be changed; in which 
nature should be governed by other laws; in ‘which bodies 
should be devoid of weight; where there should be other 
sounds, other colours, tastes, and wholly diverse properties of 
things s: but one order of things we cannot suppose changed ; 

for we cannot conceive by any cffort of imagination the 
change or destruction of ideas. Order would be order still, 
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harmony still harmony, proportion still proportion : we can no 
more think the subversion of the order of ideas than we can 
think that two and two could make five, or that things equal 
to the same should not be equal to one another. But these 
characteristics of ideas are not denied by the conceptualist ; 
he only maintains that they are mere conceptions of the mind; 
and hence he says they are immutable and eternal because 
they are conceptions of the mind.* But this account does not 
consider the fact, that the human race believes ideas to be 
wholly independent of the human mind. Wisdom is wisdom, 
beauty is beauty, order is order, justice is justice, whether I 
choose to think it or not; 3 Nay, were my mind annihilated, wis- 
dom is wisdom, beauty is beauty, and order is order. Hence 
We cannot understand, we repeat, on what grounds the main 
position of the Realist can be disputed. but perhaps they 
injured their cause, as Cousin asserts,+ by pushing their claims 
too far; and from realising universals proper, they fell into 
the palpable error of realising mere abstracts, in which there 
Is no type reproduced in divers individuals, as in universals 
proper, but which only present a mere summary of the com- 
mon properties of divers objects, as redness, weight, smooth- 
ness, Which are phenomenal, like the objects whence they are 
abstracted. But ideas proper are eternal, and reveal the Lter- 
nal Wisdom, or Aoyos, of Plato. ‘1 read there” (in Plato), 
says St. Augustine, “ not indeed in these words, but the self- 
same thing on the ‘whole, proved by many and divers argu- 
ments, that in the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God; .... and that al- 
though the human mind give testimony of the Light, yet it 
is not itself the Light, but the Word of God is “the Light 
which enlighteneth every man who cometh into this world. ... 
But,” he adds, ‘that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, I did not read there” (Confess. vii. c. 9). ‘The ontological 
argument, then, once more, which supposes the reality of our 
ideas, is sound for ideas ; universals proper, not mere ab- 
stracts, are a reality independent of all finite minds and of 
all finite things, because invested with the characteristics of 
necessity, eternity, and immutability, which cannot be claimed 
without absurdity for any finite mind or finite object. 
But Sir W. Hamilton has one argument which we cannot 
overlook, viz. that the Absolute is unthink: able, and that all our 
knowledge is conversant with the relative; an objection which, 


* Thus argues Reid in his Znéellectual Powers; the conclusion is just the 
reverse of what one would naturally expect from the antecedent; for eternity, 
necessity, and immutability are strange attributes of the finite. 

+ Cousin’s Abclard ; Introduction. ‘to. 
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if it be true in an unmodified manner, puts an end to the 
whole question. But what does the objection mean, that the 
Absolute is unthinkable? Does it imply that we cannot 
assert the Absolute as a fact of human consciousness, waving 
the question about its nature and origin? or does it mean 
only that the Absolute is incomprehensible? ‘The former sup- 
position contradicts human language, for when we pronounce 
that a thing is good, wise, just, we aflirm the Relative; but 
when we speak of goodness, wisdom, justice, we affirm the 
Absolute. If, then, it be objected that the Absolute is un- 
thinkable in any sense, the objector should be prepared to go 
much further, and to state that whensoever in common dis- 
course we speak of the Absolute as distinguished from the 
Relative, we are talking nonsense.* ‘The latter hypothesis, 
that the Absolute is incomprehensible, we accept. | can think 
the infinite; I cannot comprehend it. | cannot comprehend 
what, or the like of what, | cannot experience, such as heaven, 
substance, God. I cannot comprehend the infinite because 
practically (out of the ideal) I never mect the infinite, but 
only the finite; but that I ¢hink it is attested by the very 
fact that I sometimes strive to realise, 2.e. comprehend, that 
infinite which I apprehend or think about, but invariably fail 
todo so. In this sense we accept of Kant’s celebrated axiom, 
that our knowledge never transcends the limits of possible expe- 
rience : spoken of our comprehensive knowledge, it 1s true; 
spoken of our apprehensive knowledge, it is false. We can 
think also the absolute unity, simplicity. ‘This does the ma- 
thematician when, in order to obtain the truest notions about 
the phenomenal world, he works with his ideal points and 
‘ lines—seeing the type in the copy, the one in the many, the 
perfect in the imperfect; whilst what he comprehends, what 
he meets with experimentally, i is always the many, the com- 
pounded, number and division being the condition of all our 
experimental knowledge. We can think the absolute wis- 
dom, justice, and beauty ; ; common language attests that we do 
so: when we would gain the most precise notions of things 
which are in their measure wise, just, good, we recur to an 
ideal; whilst out of the ideal, and experimentally , We are only 
conversant about divers grades of wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness. But it might be answered, “‘ The objection does not im- 
ply that we have no ideal of the Absolute. Who ever denied 
that we have? It only signifies that our idea is of merely 
subjective value: but knowledge is essentially of the objec- 
tive; we have therefore no knowledge of the Absolute.” ‘This, 
then, is the grand argument against Realism,—to assert it 

* Sir W. Hamilton, however, maintains that the Absolute is both incompre- 
hensible and inexcogitable. 
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false beeause we have no knowledge of the Absolute, and 
assert, again, that we have no knowledge of the Absolute be- 
cause Realism is false; or, Realism is false because Concep- 
tualism is true, and Conceptualism is true because Realism 
is false. But we want the proof; and Sir W. Hamilton’s 
proof too often supposes true what he has to prove. But 
pe rhaps, in his article on the *f Philosophy of the Uncondi- 
tioned,’* his objc ‘ct was not so much proof, as the exposition 
of his own sentiments; or perhaps he thought that Realism 
was so weak, that the simple statement of the opposite posi- 
tion would prove its surest refutation, Yet Realism is just 
as well represented in our times as Conceptualism; and Victor 
Cousin is as good a name in philosophy as Sir W. Hamilton. 
Thus far we have taken for granted the correctness of the 
statement, that all the theoretical arguments in favour of the 
existence of God rest upon the validity of the ontological 
argument: we now beg leave to dispute that position, which 
we only admitted for the sake of combating our adversaries 
on their own ground. And it would indeed be a hard case, 
were they in the right; for the ontological argument, which 
is the identification of the ideal with the real Absolute, is 
the sancta sanctorum of metaphysics, as St. Bonaventure calle 
it, open exclusively to the philosophically initiated; the 
vulgar and the ordinary run even of educated minds must 
content themselves with the physical, or with a mixed argu- 
ment, the physical and cosmological combined.+ In short, the 
old-fashioned method of laying “down the necessity of a First 
Cause and Independent Being, and then arguing out His 
attributes from the mere fact of His existence, is critically 
sound; and Kant’s attempts at weakening its value are only 
successful on the hypothesis of his conceptualistic data, which 
we deny. It cannot be said that the physical argument 
reposes upon the ontological, merely because the defendant, 
when pressed by his adversaries’ objections, begins to develop 
his idea of an Independent Being; for he has already esta- 
blished the real existence of an Independent Being, and it 
is in truth the characteristics of this concrete reality that he 
is developing; so that the question does not turn upon the 
reality or unreality of his idea of the Absolute, and not there- 
fore upon the validity of the ontological argument. But 
Kant denies the validity of the proof of an Independent 
Being in the first instance ; he denies that human reason can 


> 


’ Philoso phical Discussions, 

‘The cosmological argument is not demonstrative of itself; but it assists the 
es s il argument. Weare speaking of the merely cosmological ; for when the 
type or plan is considered as eternal and immutable, the argument is identified 
with the ontological. 
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establish the necessity of a First Cause, since it is obliged to 
return to the question, Why is Ile? Now it seems curious 
enough to us that so eminent a philosopher should have 
attached so much importance to an objection which is really 
very easily answered. If human reason can succeed in esta- 
blishing the Independent, it is a poor objection to ask, Why 
is He? because it is denying again that He is the Ingependent. 
If there must be a First Cause, it is idle to ask what is the 
cause of Him, because that is simply denying that there must 
be a First Cause. ‘The question is, Must there be an Inde- 
pendent,—must there be a First Cause? And to that ques- 
tion, which is really the question, reason has only one answer 
to give. The dependent must depend upon somewhat; to 
say that it depends upon the dependent, while that depends 
upon some other, and so on, is equal to saying that it depends 
upon nothing « so that we must either deny that aught in the 
universe depends upon aught, which contradicts experience ; 
or we must deny that the dependent depends, which con- 
tradicts sense; or we must admit an Independent Self-suffi- 
cient Being. But of course we cannot comprehend why God 
is, although there must be a God; all our mind darkens be- 
fore that awful question: but hence it does not follow that 
the Independent is “ unthinkable,” as Sir William Hamilton 
words it, but merely that He is incomprehensible. Now, 
the Independe nt established as an objective reality, all the 
rest follows,—that He is the Plenitude of Being, the Infinite, 
the Goodness, the Beauty, &c.; and all this by a process of 
- reasoning which is familiar to the mere tyro in philosophy. 
We repeat, this mode of reasoning is sound: but not of 
course upon the conceptualistic principles of Kant, not on 
the primary dogma of the Critique of Pure Reason,—that our 
knowledge is only valid within the limits of possible experience ; 
nor on the hypothesis that the axioms of reason are mere sub- 
jective laws of thought, and that our ideas are subjective,— 
principles which form the skeleton of the Critique of Pure 
feason,—themselves unproved, incapable of proof, and at 
variance with the common sense of mankind. If the validity 
of natural theology does not repose upon the ontological ar- 
gument, yet it depends, we believe, on the ontological posi- 
tion in general* of the objectivity as well as subjectivity of 
human thought. If I cannot think the Absolute Himself, 


* There is surely a great difference between the ontological argument and the 
ontological position of the reality of ideas. The vulgar believe instinctively that 
truth is objective ; but it would be difficult to persuade a peasant that Necessary 
Truth is God, even if you could get him to understand what Necessary Truth 
means. 
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but only think my own thought of Him, I cannot pretend to 
demonstrate Ilis existence; if, again, when I reason I am 
only affirming a law of my mind, aud not an objective neces- 
sity, | cannot "pretend té demonstrate His existence. Concep- 
tualism at best can only approach to hypothetical Realism ; 
but hypothetical Realism, as Sir William Hamilton w isely 
remarks, has no advantage over absolute scepticism*—that is, 
in a philosophical point of view; for certainly the man who 
believes an is morally in better case than he who 
disbelieves 
And now we pass to a subject of the most vital import- 
ance. ‘The theoretical reason, it is argued by the school of 
Kant, is impotent to establish the existence of a Supreme 
Being, which privilege is made over to the practical reason. 
But how if the latter shall be shown to stand or fall with the 
former? ‘1 shall be rewarded or punished,” says the prac- 
tical reason, “ in another life, just as | may have been virtuous 
or vicious in this; for either I am immortal, and there is a 
God who will reward and punish, who will satisfy my aspira- 
tions after happiness, or my w hole moral nature is a delusion. 
But if one half of my nature be already a delusion, is there 
any difliculty in supposing the other half a delusion likewise ? 
i shall be judged ; but what is justice but a conception of 
my mind? He who will be my Judge, will fis ideas be con- 
formable with mine, so that I may infallibly know upon what 
principles lam to be judged? How can I know ? for what 
is Justice, what wisdom, what virtue, but ideas? How can I 
know that these ideas will be the order of things in the world 
whither | am hastening? Nay, this Being who created me 
(we put the difficulty with all reverence), how if He have 
deceived me? Howif truth, justice, virtue, order, harmony, 
exist for me no more when this life is finished ? Has philo- 
sophy any test by which 1 may know that God Himself can- 
not deceive me?” ‘This is indeed a bold question; but it is a 
question to which conceptualism has no answer. The Cate- 
chism tells us that God cannot deceive us, ** because He is the 
very truth, which cannot deceive nor be deceived ;” and this 
answer is pertectly satisfactory to the realist, who regards 
truth as a reality wholly independent of the mind which thinks 
it, and of its very nature necessary, eternal, unchangeable : 
but to the conceptualist, who regards truth as subjectiv e,as a 
mere law of the mind, it is a mere sophism, it is trifling with 
him to tell him that God is the very Truth; for the very 


* Philosophical Discussions, Philosophy of Perception. 
+ The tendency in mankind to objectify the axioms of reason is called a delu- 
sion. See Critique passin. 
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Truth, that which is in itself true, he does not know; he 
only knows subjective truth,—that which is true to him in 
the actual state of his faculties, and in the present order of 
things: beyond those faculties, and in another order of things, 
he cannot tell whether two and two be four or five, and whe- 
ther the part be not greater than the whole. What boots it 
to tell him that God is the very Truth ? 

Truth, then, is God, since God is truth. ‘ Signasti super 
nos lumen vultiis tui, Domine.”* ‘To deny that the human 
mind knows the absolute, the necessary, the eternal truth, 
what is it but the despair of metaphysics? But how are the 
tables turned, now that we Catholics are called upon to be- 
come the champions of reason,—we who were supposed to be 
afraid of reason, to shrink from locking truth in the face, 
because we felt that howsoever divine the gift, yet men were 
liable to error in their use and application of it as of the other 
gifts of God! Truly there is nothing new under the sun; 
the very phase in philosophy which we are now witnessing, — 
the protest of realism against scepticism,—is only the recur- 
rence of what happened in early Greece. What was the 
doctrine of Heraclitus, that we can know nothing because all 
things are in a state of flux or motion, but the very doctrine 
of Sir William Hamilton, that we only know the contingent ? 
It was then that the realism of Plato saved the civilised world 
from the blank of scepticism. He showed that there was an 
element in human knowledge which is eternal and immutable, 
and that science is consequently possible: whereas Heraclitus 
had taught that science was impossible, because nothing was 
stable,—all was in a perpetual flux and change. But science, 
properly speaking, is of principies which must be absolute 
and unchangeable. ‘The same vice in modern times wants 
the same remedy. Scepticism cannot be defeated by con- 
ceptualism, for conceptualism aflirms nothing but subjec- 
tive ideas; but man wants a philosophy which will ra 
doubt, which will s satisfy him that all is not a dream anda 
delusion ; and that philosophy is the one which affirms that 
his ideas are reality beyond himself. We may conclude, then, 
in the words of our poct: 


*‘ Great God! I thank Thy Majesty supreme, 
Whose all-creative grace 
Not in the sentient faculties alone 
Has laid my reason’s base ; 


Not in abstractions thin, by slow degrees 
From grosser forms refined ; 


* Psalm iv. 
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Not in tradition, nor the broad consent 
Of conscious humankind ;— 


But in th’ essential Presence of Thyselt 
Within the soul’s abyss ; 

Thyself, alike of her intelligence 
The fount, as of her bliss 5 


Thyself by nurture, meditation, grace, 
Reflexively revealed ; 

Yet ever acting on the springs of thought, 
’en when trom thought concealed.’ 7% 








HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BEE !t 


We have no patience with eclecticism in religion; with 
that dandy, squeamish, dainty epicurism, which, neglecting 
all the force of unity, all the teachings and warnings of his- 
tory, thinks to set up a new and faultless system by merely 
culling the roses of the past, and leaving the thorns behind. 
Dr. Newman has well typified it in Lew and Gain, by the 
female who solicited Reding to be head of the new Church, 
to whose creed each sweet sister contributed one doctrine. 
It is a young-lady-like piece of work, the results of which are 
generally as flimsy and as frail as the gewgaws and crinoline 
of female millinery. Therefore we cannot open our mouths 
and ery *fa sign,” when we see Evangelicalism of the white- 
handkerchief school looking up old hymns, and sipping some 
of the cream skimmed from the food of the strong. Such a 
luncheon does not prevent the same school from attending 
open-air mectings, and dining upon very solid abuse of the 
Sacrament of Confession, and misrepresentation of all that is 
vigorous, manful, and sharp in Christian discipline. 

These considerations prevent us from entering with much 
hope on the examination of the valetudinarian state of the 
little busy Evangelical bee that has been improving its shin- 
ing hours by flitting from flower to flower of the Christian 
pocts, and sipping the wee morsel of honey that its capacity 
allowed it to suck from each; and the very first page con- 
firms our prejudices. ‘* We are sure,” says the author, 
‘that since the Prince of Life arose from the tomb, the life 
of Christianity has never been altogether buried again; and 


* Father Caswall, 

+ The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hymns and Hymn-writers of 
many Lands and Ages. By the Author of ** Tales and Sketches of Christian 
Life.’’ London: Nisbet. 
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to watch for it, and rejoice in it when found, seem the only 
objects for which Church history is worth being studied.” 
tans the whole business of Church historians being, as it 
were, to sit in a churchyard watching for such portions of 
“the life of Christianity” as the shovel of the sexton has 
failed to cover, and carefully to gather up and rejoice over 
the members they can find, like Isis over the fragments of 
Osiris ! 

But seriously, consider what this little sentence implies. 
A nimminy-pimminy miss, strong in the infallibility of her 
own judgment, passing in review ‘before her all the heroes of 
Christianity, all the mighty men of old, men of renown, and 
pronouncing of them as they go by—here is life—here is 
dleath—here, alas, is idolatry—here, under all the corruption, 
is a spark of saving faith—but here is blank blasphemy! More 
hopeful is the state of mind of the homily writers, who, strong 
in the confidence of a novel sy stem, and brave in dealing 
damnation to every body outside of it, feared not its remotest 
consequences, but denounced also their own fathers for not 
knowing what their sons were to discover. For a thousand 
years, they said, the whole Church has been sunk in damnable 
idolatry. If not true, this is at least bold, and may be honest. 
The new eclecticism is neither true, bold, nor honest. LEclec- 
ticism generally adheres to a body which it dislikes for its 
vulgarity, but whose fundamental principles it admires. It 
constitutes, as it were, the dandydom, the fine-ladydom, the 
ornamental portion of the denomination to which it belongs ; 
the ribbons, and false flowers, and tinsel, and spangles, and 
eimeracks of the old lady’s cap. 

Idolaters though we were, our busy bee does not like us 
to keep to ourselves the whole of our idolatrous ritual. “ W hy 
should the devil have all the best tunes ?” said the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, when he arranged the Easter hymn to the tune of 
‘* Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins.’ ” Why should Popery keep 
all its hymns to itself ? why not put in your thumb and pull 
out a plum, and cry, What a brave adapter am I! Did not 
Meyerbeer act on the principle when he transplanted that 
beautiful Church chant into Robert the Devil? Why not do 
the same for Evangelical drawing-rooms and pious madrigal- 
parties? You may sing Gregorians without going to con- 
fession ; you may even wear “purple copes without bowing 
down to the Lady who sits on the Seven Hills. And thus it is 
that,in spite ofthe text which the Oxford obscurantists alleged 
rae the ‘Tractarians,—* If I build again the things which I 

le weg ed, | make my self a transgressor,’—the various sections 

f Protestants are making themselves transgressors by re- 
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storing all which they made it once a matter of conscience to 
destroy—all except religion and truth. Painted glass, images, 
crosses, vestments, steeple-houses,—every thing that was to 
their fathers as ‘* the gilded puddle a horse would cough at,” 
the sons drink up like wine. ‘Thus they build the sepulchres 
of the prophets, whom their fathers put to death. Alas, tem- 
poral death is but a joke to what they would inflict on the sons 
of those prophets, if their anathemas were registered above, 
and what they bound on earth was also bound in heaven ! 
This strong language perhaps is scarcely applicable to the 
present volume, In itself there is not much harm in it; the 
ancient hymns which the author gives are magnificent and 
sublime; her commentaries and elucidations, if not very 
clever, are generally innocent. ‘Thus she gives the original 
Latin of the Ze Deum, ‘with the suggestion whether the 
expression ‘martyrum candidatus exercitus’ may not refer to 
the white robes made white in the Blood of the Lamb;” a 
discovery that does her credit, though it has been made 
before. But by referring the ‘‘aternum Patrem” of the 
second verse to our Lord, with a reference to the prophecy 
of Isaias where he is called Everlasting Father, she shows 
that she does not comprehend the structure of the hymn, as 
an address first to the Unity of the Trinity, then to the Trinity 
in each Person, then to the Incarnate Son. This is a speci- 
men of her weakness; single details she may appreciate, the 
structure of the whole she cannot comprehend. ‘To argue with 
such a reasoner, is like breaking a butterfly upon the wheel. 
But as she shows a kind of sympathy with some phases of 
Catholic life, we will try to make her understand why she is 
foolish in objecting to those to which she has an antipathy. 
Talking about the “ Mariolatry” of the middle ages, she 
comes to the Stabat Maier, of which she gives a prose trans- 
lation, and to which she appends the following remarks : 


“There is something so touching in the thought of standing 
with the Mother of Jesus beside His cross, that at first sight it 
might not strike us how deep the idolatry of this hymn is; how 
perverted the devotion must be, which even beside the cross of the 
Redeemer, in the hour of His dying agony for us, could turn aside 
from Him to any created being, and be content to look at Him who 
gave Himself for us only through the pierced heart of the mournful 
mother. 

The deepest depth of this Mariolatry seems, however, to be 
reached when psalms and hymns written in honour of God are 
actually transferred to Mary. This was unhappily done with some 
of the psalms, and in more than one version with the Z’e Deum. 
One of these parodies may be translated.” 
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Let us examine each of the author’s statements; if her 
objections are made in good faith,—and why may they not be? 
—they deserve a kind “consideration and a respectful answer. 
And though she adduces no arguments, yet her prejudices, 
—thie sy mpathies and antipathies she has sucked in with her 
mother’s milk, and which she holds in common with the 
greater part of her countrymen,—must be soothed and rea- 
soned with as gently as possible. First, then, she exclaims, 
‘how perverted must be the devotion that could, that even be- 
side the cross could, turn from Christ to a creature!” The 
answer is, that the measure of perverted devotion must not 
be the author's fancy, but the commandment of Christ. Now 
it is a fact that He from the cross commanded “ the disciple 
whom He loved” to turn away from Him sufficiently to ‘ be- 
hold his Mother.” What was right for one, could not be 
wrong for another; therefore, even if the text cannot, and is 
not meant to be applied to more than St. John, it still holds 
good that the principle is one which may be acted on. If, as 
we believe in common with so many commentators, all ‘‘ dis- 
ciples whom Jesus loved” were represented by, and ideally 
included in, St. John, then the principle is one which musé¢ 
be acted on. ‘The author will tell us that our. interpreta- 
tion is wrong. We answer that our private judgment is as 
eood as hers ; ; that even on Protestant principles she is bound 
to vindicate the freedom of our private judgment, and rage 
fore is bound to say that for us, thinking as we do, 1 
is our duty, while in spirit standing at the foot of ‘he 
cross with St. John, also with him to turn away our faces 
for a moment from our Lord, and with him to * behold our 
Mother.” 

Next, the author owns that there is something touching 
in this; that is, that nature and love and the affections dictate 
that, when we go to the cross, we should not stand by our- 
selves ,as ifno one existed but ourselves and our Redeemer, 
but should j join the company of Eis Mother, and assinadiate 
ow sorrows to hers. Now surely, if this is touching and na- 
tural, that is one reason why it is good and lawful. We do 
not calla thing “touching” which appeals to the bad pas- 
sions, or excites unlawful desires. ew sympathies can be 
both « touching” and abominable, except to those who are 
prepared to go the whole length of Manicheism, and to con- 
dem our fallen nature as the pure w ork of the devil. When 
you own a thing to be touching,” you must at least wish 
that you could believe it to be also vood. 

But alas, if it is touchi ing, our author declares without 


a shadow of hesitation that it is also idolatrous to look at 
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Jesus on the cross ‘‘only through the pierced heart of the 
mournful Mother.” Now, in contradiction to her dogmatism, 
we assert that not only is it not idolatrous, but that it is even 
expressly commanded in Scripture that we should do so; as 
expressly, that is, as any thing which is so vague as all these 
matters of feeling must be can be comprehended in the terms 
of prophecy or devotional legislation. And in our argument 
we will not only include the looking at Jesus suffering through 
Mary’s pierced heart, but also the meditation of His birth 
and Eis triumph through her joyful and glorified heart. And 
here also our author leads the way for us, when she declares 
that ‘‘it is through the Nativity that the exaggerated re- 
verence first creeps in. ‘The Scripture narrative is lost sight 
of in the heat of controversy about the union of the Divine 
and human natures, and Mary is enthroned as the Mother of 
God.” Such, on her own showing, is the ecclesiastical fact ; 
we undertake to prove that that fact was foretold and preor- 
dained in direct precept by the prophets and by. our Lord 
Himself. As our argument is with Protestants, we shall only 
use such arguments as they will admit; our only appeal will 
be to Scripture. And if they do not choose to admit our 
interpretation of it, at any rate let them own that we have as 
good a title to our private judgment as they have to theirs ; 
and that an interpretation which justifies and explains the 
historical development of Christianity, is at least as likely to 
be right as an interpretation which implicates the whole 
Church, against which Christ promised that hell-gates should 
not prevail, in apostasy. Let us begin, then, at the be- 
ginning. 

We are called Christians because we profess to be believers 
in Christ, followers, imitators, and lovers of Him. ‘* I have 
given you an example,” He says; ‘‘ Christ,” says St. Peter, 
‘* left us an example, that we should follow His steps.” Now 
consider what an example means; the very notion of a pat- 
tern is something placed before the eyes for us to look at 
and copy. For this reason our Lord said to those who beheld 
Him on earth, ‘‘ Blessed are the eyes that see the things that 
you see.” Have we, then, lost by not living eighteen cen- 
turies ago, and by being no longer able to “ know Christ 
according to the flesh”? Not so; for our Lord said to St. 
‘Thomas, “ Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed; 
blessed are those that have not seen, and have believed.” Arve 
we, then, called upon to believe, though neither we ner any 
one else has seen? Not so; for St. John says, ‘ He that hath 
seen it hath given testimony, that you might believe.” Faith, 
then, is ‘the evidence of things unseen,” because it uses 
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others’ eyes lnstead of our own; faith sees, not with her own 
eyes, but with those of others. 

Faith has to look on Jesus,” its author and finisher; but 
with whose eyes? This is the important question. Faith may 
look on Him with hatred and terror, like the devils, who 
‘‘believe and tremble;” but such faith is uscless, for faith 
without love is nothing. The Pharisees, the Sadducees, the 
<lisciples, the apostles, St. Mary Magdalen, and the Blessed 
Virgin, all looked on the same Christ, saw the same miracles, 
heard the same words, contemplated the same outward form. 
The diiierence was in the impression which the sight made 
on their hearts. In some it aroused hate and envy ; others it 
moved not from their indifference; others it excited to the 
greatest tenderness and love. When, therefore, we ask, With 
whose eyes are we to look on Christ? we mean, Whose affec- 
tions are We to encourage Within our hearts, whose feclings 
towards Him are we to take as our pattern ? 

The Protestant will not iet us answer this question by 
natural reason, by the voice of instinct, nor yet by the teach- 
ing of the Church. Let us therefore go to Scripture, and 
look for the texts that bear on the subject; there we shall 
tind the instinctive voice of nature confirmed, we shall find 
that His Blessed Mother is set forth to us as our pattern in 
_ to our Redeemer. In contemplating Him we must see 

ith her eyes, hear with her ears, love through her heart, and 
feel with her in all the joys and sorrows which the life, death, 
and resurrection of her Divine Son brought to her. 

Isaias* thus announces the advent of Christ: ‘‘ A child is 
born to us, a son is given to us:” so the angel to the shep- 
herds, ‘1 bring you glad tidings of great joy, that shall be 
to all the people; tor this day 2s born to 2 you a Saviour.”+ He 
is SO given to us and born to us, nobis datus, nobis natus, as to 
be in a manner our Son; and this is the title whereby He 
always delighted to be known, “ the Son of Man.” If we are 
in any sense to regard Him as our Son, it is not assuredly 
that we are to assume any of the incommunicable glory of 
the Eternal Father, and pretend to regard Him as proceeding 
irom us, deriving His Godhead from us, and therefore subject 
to us by the laws of paternity. It can only be the position of 
His Mother that we are to take, who could look upon Him only 
as “eiven to her;” as indebted indeed to her for His humanity, 
but as her Creator in her own human nature. Setting her 
before our eyes as our model in our intercourse with her Son 
awakens ia us that feminine element which even the strongest 
men anc noblest heroes have in their souls,—that loving, trust- 

* ix. 6. tT St. Like ii. 10, 11. 
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ine, self-sacrificing dependence, which utterly forgets all its 
own rights and claims in the honour and affection which it 
pours at the fect of the object of its love. And so our Lord 
says that He will cia Ilis faithful servants, not as His 
Father, but as His Mother: ‘ Whosoever shall do the will of 
My Father, he is My brother and sister and mother.”* Not 
brother only, which leaves untouched the feminine string that 
enables the man’s soul to declare itself ** the spouse of Christ ;’ 

not sister only, the collateral relationship is not near enough; 
but mother, because the mother pours out her whole self in her 
offspring, and cherishes it as literally her own flesh and blood. 

And Scripture, not content with teaching us in these 
general terms how to identify our hearts with that of the 
Virgin Mother by entire sympathy with her, teaches us also 
the occasions when such sympathy best befits the Christian 
soul. ‘Lhe first is, just where our author tells us that it was 
first shown, on occasion of the Christmas festival of the 
Nativity of our Lord. In prophetical language, which the 
Christian cannot interpret otherwise than of our Lord’s na- 
tivity, but cannot so interpret without understanding the 
Virgin Mother under the figure of Jerusalem, Isaias thus 
proclaims her dignity and our duty: ‘ Before she was in 
labour, she brought forth; before her time came to be de- 
live red, she brought forth a man-child. . - Rejoice. ... 
and be elad with her r, all you that love her ; rejoice for joy 
with her, all you that mourn for her; that you may suck and 
be filled with the breasts of her consolations, and flow with 
delights from the abundance of her glory.” 7 No * mariolater’ 
could use stronger language about the benefits of sympathy 
with Mary,—*“ to be filled with the breasts of her consolations, 
and to flow with delights,” not solely and precisely from con- 
sideration of her Son, but * from the abundance of her glory.” 
The only answer you can make is, that this text does not 
apply to Mary. We say it does, and that it cannot strictly 
apply to any but her who really brought forth before she 
was in labour, and who brought forth a man-child while she 
Was a Virgin, and so before her time came to be delivered. 
in your system this text is senseless, with ours it harmo- 
nises perfectly ; so far we are * Bible Christians,” you set 
the Bible at naught. 

But it is not in joy so mueh as in sorrow that the tender- 
ness of blood-relatio ship is shown: ** A brother is proved in 
distress.” We make ourselves bre chies, and show intimate ties 
that bind us all to each other, when we rejoice with them that 
rejoice; but still more when we weep with them that weep. 

* St. Mark iii. 35. ft Isaias Ixvi. 7. 
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‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house 
of feasting ;” better for the heart, if not for the spleen, for 
‘the heart of the wise is where there is mourning.” It is not, 
however, on these general principles that we go, when we 
have ‘fa more sure prophetical word,” which commands us to 
give our special sympathy to the heart of Mary in her sorrows 
and desolations. It is thus that the prophet Amos describes 
the Passion of our Lord, in words that no one will think of 
applying to any other event: ‘* It shall come to pass in that 
day, saith the Lord God, that the sun shall go down at mid- 
day, and I will make the earth dark in the day of light; and 
I will turn your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into 
lamentation; ... . and I will make it as the mourning of an 
only son, and the end thereof as a bitter day.”* ‘The prophet 

Zacharias speaks as circumstantially, and more plainly to our 
purpose, in a passage which is actually applied to our Lord 
by the Ev: angelist St. John:}7 ‘I will pour out upon them 
the spirit of grace and of prayers; and they shall look upon 
Me whom they have pierced; and they shall mourn for Him 
as one mourneth for an only son, and shall grieve over Him 
as the manner is to grieve for the death of the first-born.” 
Now who of all created beings was the one who could mourn 
for our Lord as for an only son, and grieve for His death as 
that of the first-born? Only the Mother of Sorrows, standing 
by the-cross. And they, that is, all Christians, are to grieve 
and mourn as she mourns, And so far from this being an irre- 
ligious, perverted, idolatrous act, it is one for which the grace 
of God is especially promised: “1 will pour out on them 
the spirit of grace and of prayers, and they shall mourn for 
Tlim as for an only son.” So that the sympathy with Mary’s 
sorrow is so distinctively a Christian act, that it is one attri- 
buted especially to the operation of the Holy Spirit. This 
will enable us to interpret the words of Dinas to Mary, when 
she presented her Son in the Temple: ‘‘ He is set for the 
rise and fall of many... . . And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce, that out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed.” 
Just as St. Paul says that heresies are necessary in order to 
prove the minds of Christians, so Simeon says the soul of 
Mary must be pierced to prove their hearts. As our defiance 
of heresy proves our faith, so our sy mpathy with Mary’s 
sorrow proves our love. One cannot insist much on mere 
similitudes; but in a delicate argument like this they count 
for something, and we may be allowed to discover an allusion 
to this feminine maternal sorrow and joy of Christians in what 
our Lord said to His Apostles in His last discourse to them, 

* Amos viii, 9, ¢ Zach. xii. 10; St. John xix. 37. 
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when, if He compared their anxiety toa mother’s anguish, He 
promised them also a mother’s bliss: “A woman, when she 
is in labour, hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but 
when she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world. 
So also you now indeed have sorrow ; but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take 
from you.”* Thus does the Holy Scripture conspire to send 
us to the Mother of our Lord as the pattern of our joy and 
sorrow, and the object of our loving congratulation and con- 
dolence when we meditate on her Son’s birth, passion, and 
triumph. He is born to us, therefore we are told to rejoice 
with her as a mother over her son; He diced for us, and we 
are to mourn over Him with Mary, as one that mourns for 
his only and his first-born son. He rose again, and exalted 
our nature to the right hand of God; and our joy is to be 
that of “the mother who remembereth no more her anguish.” 
Scripture, in all these my steries, sends us to her; promising 
that if we truly sy mpathise with her, we shall * suck and be 
filled with the breasts of her consolations, and flow with de- 
lights from the abundance of her glory.” But the sympathy 
must not be a mere poetical, maw kish, and barren feeling, such 
as we have after reading a novel or seeing a tragedy acted. 
It must be a religious sympathy, an act of free-will, ‘assisted 
by “the spirit of grace and of prayers,” abstracting us from 
our own cares, sorrows, and pleasures, and uniting our hearts 
to the maternal heart of Mary. ‘The spirit of grace enables 
us to receive what God sends, and inclines our hearts towards 
divine things; the spirit of prayer enables the mind to pour 
itself out, to forget i its own interests, and to throw itself entirely 
into the great facts which it contemplates. In other words, the 
sympathy with Mary is a grace of God; and it is manifested 
and exercised in the way of prayer Therefore, if on the one 
hand, as our author confesses, “ ther e 1s something so touch- 
ing in the thought of standing with the Mother of Jesus 
beside His cross,” so there is, on the other hand, nothing per- 
verted in the devotion which “6 looks at Him only through the 
plerced heart of His mournful Mother.” 

But our author goes on to say, that the depth of Mario- 
latry is in the application of hymns ‘and psalms originally writ- 
ten in honour of God to the honour of Mary. Now we have 
proved that the devotion to Jesus is to be approached in a spirit 
of sympathy with Mary, and that this sympathy is to be shown 
in the way of prayer. But are these prayers to be addressed 
to God, or to the Blessed Virgin herself? The Protestant, of 

* St. John xvi. 21, 22. 
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course, answers at once, T’o God only ; it is blasphemy to speak 
to any one clse in His presence. W hat would be thought of 
aman visiting court, and instead of speaking to the Queen, 
chattering with the courtiers? Fortunately, however, for the 
defence of the Catholic practice, we have a representation of 
the Court above, in which the angels are represented not as 
addressing God directly, but as crying one to another, Holy, 
holy, holy! We have also the inspired ritual of the syna- 
gogue, comprised in the book of Psalms, where, in matter 
of fact, creatures are addressed almost as frequently as God 
Himself. In this ritual, still in use both with Catholics and 
Protestants,—who read it through, good souls, without once 
dreaming of the Popery” they are practising, —there is hardly 
a creature of God that we do not invoke to join us in praising 
Him. In other words, the inspired ‘form of prayer” con- 
sists nearly as much in addresses to creatures as in addresses 
to God. In one of the Psalms the “queen” is spoken of, 
and she is immediately afterwards addressed as “ the king’s 
daughter.” Who is this, in our mouths, but the Blessed Vir- 
gin? We have, then, scriptural precept for sympathy with 
her, for thinking of her, for letting her memory dwell on our 
hearts ; may it not rise to our lis 3? We have scriptural 
example for this too. As we oan recite the Psalter with 
intelligence without addressing her, it is absurd to say that it 
is wrong todo so. But if we are to address her inthe way 
of sympathy, by ‘‘the spirit of prayers,” what words, what 
form are we to use? Are we to be left to our own devices, 
or are we more or less to imitate the models given us? But 
if we do this, we fall under our author’s anathema, and plunge 
ourselves into “the deepest depths of Mariolatry.” What 
are we to do, then 2? Under the shadow of the ancient Church, 
shall we do that which her saints have done for ages, and 
which experience has proved not .to be fraught with that 
mischief which its opponents predicated of it? or shall we 
be frightened by the warnings of a young lady in crinoline, 
mistake her parasol for a pastoral staff, and her childish quib- 
bles for reason? Three hundred years ago, men, stronger in 
head than she is, rose against us , and declared that in honour- 
ing the Mother we dishonoured the Son, in confessing Mary 
we denied Christ. What is the result? Let Geneva and 
Scotland declare. Both Mother and Son are denied; So- 
cinianism has in great measure succeeded Calvinism ; while 
the old Church coes on as at first, honouring the Son through 
the Mother, still confessing Christ, because she never denied 
her who bore Him, to whom He was so many years subject 
and obedient in the hely house of Bethlehem. 
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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 


**NoveELs and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria” is an 
ambitious text. ‘Truth compels us to state that Mr. J. Cordy 
Jeatlreson’s gifts as a preacher are altogether inadequate to do 
justice to the subject he or his publisher has chosen for the ex- 
ercise of his powers. He has neither read enough, nor thought 
enough, to enable him to grapple successfully with the protean 
giant he strives to master; and moreover there are soft places 
in his heart and in his head which indicate such an amount of 
chronic weakness as forces us to the conclusion that literary 
victories of the first rank are not included in his destiny. At 
the same time, we by no means deny that his work possesses 
considerable merit. He writes with the pen of a ready writer ; 
and much of his criticism, though fluent to shallowness, is 
clear and healthy. He believes in God, and does not con- 
sider that genius dispenses a man from the ten command- 
ments. He has an eye for the ludicrous, and can call names 
on occasion; and he praises and blames with all the earnest- 
ness of apparent conviction. But the plan of his work 1s 
radically detective, or rather it has no plan at all. ‘Lo cram 
more than two centuries and a half of novels and novelists,— 
that is, notices biographical and critical of a class of writers 
the most numerous and prolific of any,—within the scanty 
compass of two small octavo volumes, was an impossible task 
to begin with. Having, however, such a limit assigned to 
him, the proper course would have been to have confined ex- 
tended notices to ‘‘ representative” men and women, and to 
have devoted merely a couple of lines to each unit of the un- 
distinguished crowd. ‘This might have been unfaithful to 
the promise of the title; but the discrepancy would have been, 
after all, a pardonable one. Catehpenny titles are booksellers’ 
baits. Instead of adopting such a course, Mr. Jeaflreson be- 
gins on a scale which would have quadrupled the size of his 
work ; and giving twenty-one authors something like elbow- 
room in his first volume, squeezes eighty -eight into the nar- 
row bounds of his second, where they lie packed closer than 
herrings ina barrel. And with all this packing and squeezing, 
he leaves out fish of first-rate quality, and suffers worthless 
shads to fill the place of genuine bloaters. We are utterly at 
a loss to discover what principle of selection guided him. 
Surely Lasselas entitles Dr. Johnson, for example, to men- 

* Novels and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria. By 3. Cordy Jeaf- 
freson. 
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tion among the Georgian tale-constructors. In modern days 
the omissions are still more remarkable. Miss Emilia Mar- 
ryat is duly chronicled as authoress ; but he who wrote Peter 

Simple, Jacob Faithful, and Japhet in search of a Father 
(cum multis aliis), has no place. Yet Captain Marryat was 
the founder of a school; and his hearty and genuine merri- 
ment, his irrepressible fun and dash, have shaken, and will 
continue to shake, thousands of sides with contagious laugh- 
ter. A humorist of a tot: lly different calibre, with his strange 
power of moving to simultaneous smiles and burning tears, 
was ‘Thomas Hood. Tylney Hall may have been a failure, but 
no list of novelists is complete without the name of Hood the 
poet. Who,—not to leave the humorists,—who has not roared 
over Hajji Baba? yet some drivelling scribbler occupies the 
place of Morier in Mr. Jeaffreson’s miscellany. Neither is 
any mention made of Zom-Cringle Scott, whose novel stands 
unrivalled in force of dramatie incident, in warmth and ful- 
ness of local colouring, and in accuracy of description of a 
society which time and emancipation have swept from the 
fervid islands where wealthy planters once flourished, and 
pirates found concealment. It is hard, too, on Horace Smith 
and Gerald Griffin, that they should be deemed unworthy of 
a niche in the temple of fame, while tablets are erected to 
Constantine Henry Phipps, Marquis of Normanby, and Miss 
Marguerite A. Power. ‘The popularity of Ellen Middleton 
and Grantley Manor should have ensured a place for Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton ; and the exclusion of Jerrold pére can 
be explained on no theo ory of forgetfulness, seeing that the 
existence of that “celebrated father” is alluded to in the half- 
page liberally devoted to Jerrold fils. It will, we think, be 
admitted without further proof that our author’s faults of 
omission are neither few nor trivial. In what he has done 
there is also much to condemn and something to praise. 

An introductory chapter of the most meagre and unsatis- 
factory character is followed by a notice of Robert Greene, who 
does duty as the sole representative of the Elizabethan novel- 
ists. Considering the space at his disposal, Mr. Jeafireson was 
perhaps right in cutting the cada very short; they were 
long enough, and dreary enough, in their day; but in a his- 
tory of novels they cannot be “passed over with such slender 
notice. From the Elizabethan we jump to the Caroline ro- 
mancers ; and these are represented only by Margaret Duchess 
of Newcastle and Mrs. Afra Behn, silly propriety and silly 
impropriety. ‘The absurdities of the philosophical duchess 
are amusingly trotted out; and the story of Mrs. Behn, the 
merchant's widow, who wrote loose novels and looser plays 
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(not differing in that particular from all the literary efforts in 
the same line of her contemporaries), is not ill told. But 
thirty-six pages were far too many to give up to these lady 
seribblers; though the first was hailed | by university rectors 
as i/lustrissima princeps ingenti, and likened to Aspasia, ZLe- 
nobia, and all the blue heroines of antiquity ; and the second 
able to hold her own against the prurient wits of the Restor- 
ation in defence of her position that ‘ whatever itis nght tor 
you men to do, it is right for me to attempt.” ‘Thus novels 
and novelists from Elizabeth to Charles I. are quickly dis- 
posed of to Mr. Jeaffreson’s satisfaction, if not to that of his 
readers, 

The reign of the last Stuart is illustrated by Defoe and 
the very profligate De la Riviere, whose virtues are thus 
vouched by Dean Swift: ** Poor Mrs. Manley (De la Riviere) 
the author is very ill of a dropsy and sore leg : the printer tells 
me mes is afraid she cannot live long. Iam heartily sorry for 
her: she has very generous principles, for one of her sort, and 
a oreat deal of ood sense and invention.” 

Then follow in rapid succession Fielding, Richardson, 
Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Mackenzie, Madame d’Ar- 
blay, Mary W olstonecraft, Godwin, Beckford, and some half- 
dozen others to fill in crevices. ‘These complete the first 
volume. There is a healthy tone in most of the biographical 
sketches which is highly to be commended in these days of 
sickly sentimentality and cynical philosophy ; but they have 
no originality of treatment, and are mere compilations, and 
hasty ones, from the materials closest at hand. ‘The critical 
notices var y very much in character. Many are acrte and 
suggestive; but in all we find marks of insuflicient delibera- 
tion, a want of system and coherence which entirely enfeebles 
the power of the critic, who delivers perhaps a well-aimed 
stroke enough, but fails, from want of muscle, to inflict any 
thing beyond a flesh-wound, or maybe a scratch. And, as 
in the case of Mrs. Behn, Mr. Jeaffreson has sadly mis- 
managed his space. No less than twenty-seven pages are 
devoted to Madame a’ Arblay, whose twaddling Evelina might 
well have been dismissed in’a couple. 

On commencing the herring-barrel, the second volume, 
we have to repeat the same censure. Lady Blessington ab- 
sorbs actually thirty pages; while (to say nothing of the enor- 
mous omissions to which we have already adverted) Ains- 
worth, G. P. R. James, Grattan, and Mrs. Hall, are snubbed 
into halfa page each. As might be expected, however, the 
author has spent his principal strength on the great names 
among contemporary tale-writers ; and on turning to Bulwer, 
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Thackeray, and Dickens, we shall learn something about Mr. 
Jeaffreson himself, and his qualifications to write a history of 
novels and novelists. We take the three in inverted order. 
Sound the gong! draw up the curtain! and now for it: 


“Tf we attempted to enumerate in succession all the ttems of the 
enormous debt of gratitude our nation, and all civilised countries, 
owe him, how impossible we youd find it to accomplish the under- 
taking! His benefits to mankind are as innumerable as the flowers 
that cover the earth; some of the most beautiful and modest of 
which they also resemble, in being sheltered from observation. 
There is not a human heart in these islands, so fruitful of wretched- 
ness and depravity, which Dickens has not at some time or other 
influenced for the better; not a home, however humble and tenanted 
with evil passions, that his good genius does not occasionally visit, 
like a peace-angel, garnishing, setting in order, and sanctifying with 
pleasant words of hope. .. «+ Was not his influence so jnvariably 
for good that we feel he is powerless to exercise it for wrong (!), 
it would be fearful to contemplate it. Directly we examine our 
relations with him, we are positively alarmed at the sway he pos- 
sesses over us—how we have been in his hands only plastic clay, 
that he has fashioned to all the honour it was capable of. We 
cannot walk without his leading-strings, or speak without using his 
texts, or look out upon the world save through his eyes.” 


Let us take breath, and go on again: 


“The fact that... we have not fallen into the lowest deptlis of 
depravity, but, on the contrary, have made advances in our national 
morality not less astounding ‘than those made in our external civi- 
lisation, is amost encouraging one. And it is mainly to be attributed 
to our hearts having been w atched, cherished, and informed by a 
divinely instructed writer.” (1 ! !) 


Once more: having caught an * honest-hearted English- 
man,” and probed him cunningly (as per recipe) to display 
his noble nature, give hima final poke with the long pole and 
get him to unbosom himself, when 


‘He flashes up, his chest rises, and the thunder of his voice 
rolls about. But how is this ?—every assertion of a principle is 
backed by a reference to Dickens ; he cannot touch on a social dif- 
ficulty without an illustration from ‘ Boz ;’ he talks Dickens, laughs 
Dickens—for the time being is Dickens.” 


On the word of a poor reviewer, Mr. Jeaffreson, you are 
no better than an—never mind what; but you will find plenty 
of them, and noisy ones too, on Clapham Common. You 
will simply burst yourself if you try to bray such a symphony 
of praise on the “‘ Boz” ophicleide. At the risk of “ talking 
Dickens,” we must remind you of the elder Mr. Weller’s 
attempt to practise a quict laugh. It was too much in the 
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*‘ perplexity” line to be safe; and your expenditure of wind 
will come to the same thing—it will end in a fit of perplexity 
from which your literary life will be in most material danger, 
se warned in time. ‘The god of your idolatry is, after all, 
nothing more than a very clever fellow. He has large natural 
cifts, and he has used them on the whole pretty well. He 
possesses great power of observation, and can reproduce with 
ali the accuracy of a photograph.” But, as with that mode of 
painting by proxy, his pictures are confined to the surfaces 
of things; he cannot fathom the depths. The secret of his 
hold on the thousands who read him is the same as that of 
the Zimes. He does not lead or form public opinion, but he 
follows it with unerring certainty. His influence is of the 
same character as the vaunted influence of the ‘ leading 
journal”—in name, rather than in fact. He is a master of 
humour and of sentiment, and can so use both as to give his 
readers no intellectual trouble in laughing or crying. But 
we have at present no space to enter into a discussion on the 
genius and position of this most successful, and deservedly 
successful, author; though we must protest strongly against 
the absurd claim entered on his behalf by Mr. Jeaflreson, 
who really carries his admiration almost to profanity. A man 
who looks on Pickwick as inspired, and attributes all the 
progress of the present era to the attentive perusal of Nicho- 
las Nickleby, Little Dorrit, and the rest, is clearly very unfit 
to sit in judgment on the great men who, as novelists, must 
be submitted to his critical examination in a work like the 
one before us. Of Mr. Dickens’ private life Mr. Jeaffreson 
very properly tells us nothing, because the “ privacy of the 
i!lustrious ought ever to be held sacred.” It is a pity he 
did not apply this rule in other cases of living and lately 
deceased authors, whose private aflairs are very unnecessarily 
dragged into day for the purposes of comment. We suppose 
he confines jnviolability to the “illustrious,” and can only 
{find one name deserving of that title. 

The glare of the Dickens sun was not so much in Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s eyes in writing his notice of Thackeray; and 
his abilities having consequently fairer play, he has produced 
something very much better than the mere balderdash which 
does duty as a critique on the more popular author. But the 
sin of fine writing still peeps out in such passages as this: 
‘*Men read those much-abused yellow pamphlets that came 
out month after month; and strong men, men not given to 
emotion, least of all to religious excitement, laid them down 
with tearful eyes and full hearts; and they were not a few 
who prayed earnestly to the Almighty for mercy and help, 
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and rose from their knees with a determination to be men of 
charity.” When Moses and the prophets fail, it would seem 
a monthly tract in green or yellow, price one shilling (two 
pictures included), will do the business. Iie, fie, Mr. Jeaf- 
freson ; go to Clapham Common again, ‘The springs of human 
action lie a great deal deeper than you think, ‘The mark 
made by the whole tribe of novel-writers, big and little, is 
not a quarter so dark as you suppose ; and it is perhaps well 
for them that it is so. You mistake the post for the propter. 
It is one thing to paint men’s manners, and another thing to 
make men’s manners; and we answer the question you ask in 
your preface—** Who will for ages have the greater influence 
for good over the human race, Dr. Arnold, « or the author of 
Nicholas Nickleby ?”’—as you certainly did not intend it to 
be answered. Of the two, Dr. Arnold will have the greater 

influence ; whether for good or no is not to the present pur- 
pose. He educated teachers, men who as statesmen and 
diplomatists, rectors and curates, schoolmasters and authors, 
now educate and will continue to influence; Mr. Dickens has 
not educated a single pupil, though he has amused tens of 
thousands of readers. His system "produces not scholars but 
imitators; and poor enough they rare. Iis influence, such as 
it is, will die with him. 

It is a fashion to compare Dickens and Thackeray ; and 
our author follows it, though unwillingly. Of course he gives 
the preference to the object of his veneration. ‘ For the ge- 
nius of Charles Dickens, so varied, of such boundless resource, 
and so rich in almost every great poctic quality, we have a 

far higher esteem than we have for Thackeray's: as artists 
they are totally opposed, save that a warm heart animates 

every line they pen; the one has never drawn a character 
that is not am ideal, the other cautiously avoids crossing the 
limits of the actual.” Here we have some truth. ‘Thackeray 
looks on men with a far more piercing eye than Dickens. He 
strips off the rind of society, and demonstrates that the fairest 
fruit may be rotten at the core. He pictures what men and 
women do, and how they do it; and then he lays bare the 
motive in all its ineffable meanness and selfishness, its conceit 
and willing self-deception. ‘The action as painted, and the 
motive as discovered, are alike true to the life; and with an 
uneasy shrug we admit the perfection of the resemblance 
and the skill of the artist. “ V anity of vanities” is his text. 

" Come, children, let us shut up the puppets, the play is 
over,” is his conclusion ; and not all the wit and humour with 
which he gilds his narrativ es can charm away the feelings of 
weariness with which we contemplate a picture sO painfully 
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true in one sense, so cruelly untrue in another. Mr. Thack- 
eray, unhappily for himself, wants a key to the mysteries of 
life which human philosophy must cyer strive in vain to sup- 
ply; but, as far as he goes, to the limit of his own know- 
ledge, he deseribes men as they actually are. Dickens, on the 
contrary, draws them as they appear. ‘Thackeray uses senti- 
ment, and sneers at its folly and insinecrity; Dickens places 
sentiment for and above all else, and professes to believe in it 
with a firm faith. Thackeray giv es us the genuine life of the 
club, the ball-room, the banke ‘r’s parlour, life in chambers 
and at the domestic hearth : Dickens gives us the virtues and 
vices of the playhouse, shep herds and shepherdesses, innocent 
victims, Villains, murdercrs, and paragons of perfection, all 
most accurately dressed in the costume of the day; but he 
never by any chance draws a true lady or a true centleman, 
nor can he outline the commonest character without some use 
of the melodramatic spice-box. A few words es to Bulwer 
[.vtton, and we must dismiss the subject. 

And here again we must quote Mr. Jeaffreson’s turgid 
praises, Having been forced to enlarge upon the immoral 
character of the earlier compositions of the Knebworth baronet, 
he says, ** but itis impossible to class Bulwer Lytton amongst 
vicious writers; for all the sins of his earlier years have been 
wiped out by The Caxctons and My Novel, the simple pathos 
of which two books has moved to prayer and holy living many 
a man who would have sneered at the grandest exhortations 
of the Bible, or snored over a sermon.” We cannot conceive 
where Mr. Jeafireson’s experience comes from. We protest 
that, as far as our own is concerned, our fast young acquaint- 
ances at the club read not only the ereen and yellow books 
of Dickens and Thackeray with the most entirely unperturbed 
consciences (as Tar as we know and believe), but spell through 
chapter after chapter of Zhe Caxtons without being moved 
to any thing more than a second glass of pale ale, sherry, or 
soda and brandy. Possibly this may have been to conceal 
cushes of penitence ; and if so, the attemp st was quite a marvel 
of success. But setting aside this high-flown nonsense, Mr. 
Jeatireson’s critical estimate of Bulwer Lytton is among his 
best. He has very clearly brought out the characteristics of 
the man; his utter want of spontaneity, the highly elaborated 
art which takes the shaen of invention, * the ‘smell of the cil 
and the sound of the file which meet us every where.” 

And here we must take our leave of Novels and Novelisis. 


+ 


tis a book too bad to praise, too good to condemn. Faulty 
11 pian, puteliy 1 in execution, it has vigour enough to lead a 
short and merry life in the circulating-libraries ; but it will 
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take no permanent place in literature. As a warning how 
the matter should not be treated, its shortcomings and its suc- 
cessful portions will both serve. Our own notion of what the 
subject requires may be stated in a few words. First, an in- 
troductory essay, to set forth the parentage, birth, and growth 
of the modern novel; the influence on society of works of 
fiction, and the reaction of society on them. Next, bio- 
graphical and critical notices of the principal novelists, in 
chronological order, and divided into their several epochs and 
schools. In every case all possible accuracy of statement to 
be used; the critical portions to be most careful, systematic, 
and condensed. In each period and school the proper ampli- 
tude to be allowed to do justice to the typical author chosen, 
and no more than absolutely necessary to the rest; the claim 
of each writer to be considered in his character of ‘‘ novelist” 
alone. Lastly, a catalogue as perfect as it could be made of 
ali writers of fiction fairly included in the term ‘ novelist,” 
with date of birth and death, the titles of works, and any other 
information that could be compressed into the space of ¢ 
couple of lines or so. Such a book might, we think, be con- 
tained in four moderate octavo volumes, and Ww ould be well 
worthy of a place on the shelves of every library; but it 
would cost a large amount of time and research, a vast ex- 
penditure of thought, mental energy, and critical power. 
Whether it will ever be done depends more on the Longmans 
and Murrays, the publishing potentates, than on the tribe of 
authors. Novels and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria has 
yet to be written. 








THOMAS WOODHOUSE, 


ir Challoner had chosen to swell his memoirs of martyred 
priests with a list of all who since the schism of Henry VILL. 

had shed their lives for the faith, he might have increased them 
to almost any extent. Ifhe had followed the example of John 
fox the martyrologist, and had refused to exclude ees whose 
religion was only one element in me cause for which they 
Were professedly put to death, he might have added the priests 
who were gibbeted on their church-steeples by Somerset the 
Protector, the seven or eight hundred priests and laymen who 
Were executed for having encouraged or taken a share in 
the vebellion of the north, besides those who in literal obe- 

dicnce to the Pope’s Bull refused to acknowledge Klizabeth 
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as their legitimate queen. Challoner calls our attention to 
the fact, that ‘in these memoirs he has omitted James Ley- 
burn, Isq., who suffered at Lancaster in 1585, because his 
case was difierent from that of all other Catholics who suf- 
fered at those times; for both at his arraignment and 

his death he denied the queen to be his lawful sovereign.” 
lor the same reason he must have omitted the names of Fel- 
ton, Storey, Plumtrce, Woodhouse, and others, who other- 
Wise are as much entitled to the name of martyrs as any 
others. And how a literal and perfect obedience to the Pope 
can stand in the way of their being called martyrs, we own we 
cannot see. ‘The Pope had excommunicated and deposed the 
queen, declared her rights and title to the crown null and 
void, and had anathematised all who supported her or obeyed 
her laws. ‘Those who died in support of this Bull, died in 
support of the Papal authority. If martyrdom in such a 
cause is possible, they were martyrs. ‘That the queen had an 
excuse for putting them to death, that in the eyes of politi- 
cians and potentates she was justified in treating them as 
traitors, does not take away from their individual merit. It 
may detract from the prudence of the act by which they were 
forced, whether they would or no, into such a position; but 
this act was not their own, it was the Pope’s. If the impru- 
dence of superiors, or other provocation offered to persecutors, 
is to be a pretext for depriving martyrs of their title, we shall 
have to examine afresh the titles of almost all the martyrs of 
the Chureh, Lew have ever laid down their lives except dur- 
ing an excitement which has arisen from other causes than 
their own enthusiasm for the purity of Christian doctrine and 
morals. ‘There have been few persecutors who could not al- 
lege provocation of various degrees and kinds, dangers accru- 
ing to themselves or the laws from the growth of Christianity, 
all of them sufiiciently palpable in the eyes of politicians to 
justify them in going to extremities. Ifthe glory of martyr- 
dom is to increase or diminish in the inverse ratio of the 
strength or weakness of the persecutor’s plea in justification 
of his act, we make martyrdom a purely external matter, ” 
vlory of which is not absolutely inherent in the martyr, but 
is a kind of mathematical function of the relation in which he 
stands to the persecutor, to be settled rather by political spe- 
cial-pleading than by the examination of virtues, miracles, 
and the cause for which the victim suffered. We do not 
blame Dr. Challoner for beginning with Cuthbert Maine. ‘To 
assert that Leyburn was a martyr, might in those days have 
brought the biographer within some of those « viant statutes,” 
which, as Donne says, “ oped their jaws” to ‘swallow every 
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body who talked or wrote with too little cireumspection. But 
this is no reason why we should refuse to remember those 
who fought so bravely ; unless we are prepared to say, that 
then we should take the world’s side against the Church. In 
whenever a battle between the Church and the world is in- 
evitable, if they both remain faithful to their own principles, 
Klizabeth’s case, she was justified by every maxim of the 
world in keeping her throne. St. Pius V. was justified 4 
every ecclesiastical motive in trying to deprive her of 

Those who lost their lives for no other reason but ‘tei 
they wished to obey the Pope, are so far forth martyrs; unless 
you prefer to say that the doctrine of the Papal supremacy is 
one that we are not required to defend with our blood. In 
such a case, Felton, Storey, and the rest would be rather 
fanatical fools than marty rs: and the matter would not stop 
there; it might apply also to Sir Thomas More, to Cardinal 
Fisher, to Campion, and to all the rest of the ‘‘ missionary 
priests,” who, if they had chosen to renounce the Pope, would 
have been welcome to preach and teach all the rest of the 
Catholic doctrine without very grievous molestation, It might 
apply to Bobola, and all the confessors and martyrs who have 
laboured to restore the orthodox Kast to Catholic unity; and 
thus it would disorganise the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. For this reason, in the case of an enlarged and re- 
vised edition of the Missionary Priests, the memoirs should 
begin before 1577, when, indeed, Challoner only says, ‘ the 
great persecution began, but little blood having been shed 
before, at least for matters purely religious ;”” but does not 
explain why this ‘ little blood” should be excluded from his 
catalogue. If those who suffered for the northern rebellion 
are excluded on account of the mixed motives which possibly 
influenced them, at any rate there can be no reason for omit- 
ting Felton, who died for publishing the Pope’s Bull; Dr. 
Storey, of whose martyrdom we gave an account in a former 
Number of this journal ; Plumtree, the priest, who had joined 
the schism, and had been reconciled by Dr. Morton, and who 
on his condemnation was offered his life if he would again 
conform to the religion of the laws, but refused, and was exe- 
cuted about the year 1569; . again, Woodhouse, the old 
priest, who was executed June 13, 1573, as we read in Stowe, 
and of whom Dr. Sanders writes,* ‘ ‘Thomas Woodhouse, 
priest, a man of great charity and piety, who had for several 
years endured imprisonment, chains, poverty, and almost infi- 
nite troubles, till his unconquerable spirit, directed by God's 
grace, and fired with the hopes of a home in heaven, impelled 
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him to deny the female papacy of Klizabeth” (which Sanders 
elsewhere calls “the queen’s feigned supremacy, which the 
devil invented in paradise, when he made Eve Adam’s master 
in God’s matters”), ‘* and to assert the supreme authority of 
the Pope, the true Vicar of Christ upon earth; for which he 
willingly suffered the worst that the fury of Calvinists could 
inflict upon him, namely a glorious death.” 

Woodhouse had been for some years in prison; and it 
is hard to say how he could have controverted the queen’s 
supremacy with any effect from his cell. He was committed 
to the Fleet Prison May 14, 1561, as we learn by a certi- 
ficate, where his name occurs, with the note, “a pore prist,” 
that is, one who could not pay for his keep, but lived on 
precarious charity like the other pauper prisoners.* Here, 
or in other prisons, he remained till his martyrdom. In the 
month before his committal there seems to have been quite a 
razziad in some counties to catch priests and laymen who at- 
tended Mass. Among the laity caught, we find the names 
of Lord Hastings, Sir Edward and Lady Waldegrave, Sir 
Thomas Wharton, Lady Hubbleston, and members of the 
great families of Pole, Bier epoint, &c., together with several 
priests, many of whom died in prison, while others were 
banished. We must not therefore suppose that Woodhouse 
was hanged as a disturber of the people; he was hanged for 
what would be now reckoned merely a “ privileged commu- 
nication,’—a letter written to W itliom Cecil, the Lord-'T'rea- 
surer Burghley, of which that great man, or those who 
arranged his papers, thought so little, that it was classed 
with a series of madmen’s letters, such as, we suppose, all 
public men are used to receive now and then. It may still be 
seen, the first in a volume, that, with this exception, is entirely 
made up of such insane rigmaroles, among the Burghley 
papers in the Lansdowne Mss. in the British Museum. + The 
date of the letter is November 19, 1572; it was written to 
Burghley, and was doubtless both the occasion of the writer's 
arraignment, and the evidence on which he was condemned 
and executed seven months afterwards. 


** JESUS. 

Your lordship will peradventure marvel at my boldness that 
dare presume to interpell your wisdom, being occupied i in so great 
and weighty affairs touching the state of the “whole realm. How- 
beit I have conceived that opinion of your lordship’s humanity, that 
ye will not contemn any man’s good- -will, how simple or mean so- 
ever he be; which maketh me bold at this present to communicate 


* Harleian Ms, no. 360, fol. 7. t Vol. xcix. fol. 1. 
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my poor advice, what is very requisite and best for your lordship 
to do in so great and ponderous affairs. Forasmuch, therefore, as 
our Lord and God Jesus Christ hath given supreme authority unto 
his blessed apostle St. Peter, and in liim to his successors the Bishops 
of Rome, to feed, rule, and govern His sheep, that is to say, al 
Christians, at such time as He said unto the same His apostle thrice 
Feed my lambs, feed my lambs, feed my sheep,—my poor advice 
is, that ye humbly and unfeignedly, even from the very bottom of 
your heart, acknowledge and confess your great iniquity and offence 
against Almighty God, especially in disobeying that supreme autho- 
rity and power of the see apostolic, so ordained and established by 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, Jesus Christ ; and that in all 
dutiful manner and apparent fruits of penance ye seek to be recon- 
ciled unto that your supreme prince and pastor here in earth, ap- 
pointed and assigned unto you by your Lord God and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ. Likewise that ve earnestly persuade the Lady Eliza- 
beth (who for her owr. great disobedience is most justly deposed) 
to submit herself unto her spiritual prince and father the Pope’s 
Holiness, and with all humility to reconcile herself unto him, that 
she may be the child of salvation. Now your lordship hath heard 
my poor advice, which, if your wisdom shall not disdain to follow, 
I hope it shall turn, through the mercy of God, to the preservation 
of our dear country, and to a most flourishing and happy state in 
the Christian commonwealth, and shall also redound unto your eter- 
nal salvation, honour, and glory. But if, which God forbid, ye 
shall contemn or neglect the same, I fear it will be to the great 
desolation and ruin of our beloved country and people, and to the 
utter subversion and perishing of you and yours for ever in hell ; 
where is the gnawing worm, w here is the unquenchable fire, wheve 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth. Dizi. 

My lord, for this my poor advice I require no other thing of 
your lordship but that ye will not molest by any means this bearer, 
who is wholly ignorant of the contents and a ‘hot Protestant; nor 
yet the guardian, nor yet the gaolers, who are likewise ignorant of 
my doings; for they lock me up more closely than | think your 
honour would they should, and suppose I have neither pen, nor ink, 
nor messenger. 

Your honour’s humble and daily beadsman, 


Tuomas Wooppuvus.”’ 


This letter is the only personal monument of Woodhouse. 
He was evidently a man of education ; the handwriting and the 
composition are both good: and from some expressions, we are 
inclined to believe that he had more than once been admitted 
to converse with the lord-treasurer, of whose good-will towards 
him he seems assured, when he hints that his gaolers treat 
him worse than Burghley means. But he was mistaken in 
his man; Burghley was a politician who would “ circumvent 
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God.” Tle did circumvent the Catholics in Mary’s time, by 
showing himself in Wimbledon chureh every day, * badeciten 
ing a great pair of beads in his hands;” and in Elizabeth's 

days, by making them think that he was their seeret friend, 
who moderated the fury of the queen and the hostility of 
his colleagues at the council-board. 

We have failed to discover any other particulars of this 
martyr. He seems never to have held a benefice; and that 
the twelve years which he passed in prison were years of ob- 
scurity and of a hidden life, we may gather from the scanti- 
ness of the records concerning him. Sanders, who published . 
his book De Visibili Monarchia in 1571, simply puts his 
name, © Woddus,” in the list of priests * dead, or still living 
in prison.” In the first edition of his history of the schism, 
he does not notice him; afterwards he gave the scanty me- 
morial that we have quoted, to which Bridgwater was unable 
to make any addition in his Concertatio. Lingard refers also 
to Gonzales; but not having that book at hand, we cannot 
look whether he gives any more particulars; and as we have 
small hope of finding more about him, we prefer publishing 
the little we have to waiting for further materials. 
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The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by W. FE. Aytoun, D.C.L., author 
of ‘* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.’ 2vols. (Blackwood.) No more 
congenial subject tor author, nor author for subject, could be found than 
Dr. Aytoun tor the beautiful ballads of his country. The collection was 
an easy task; it had been well done by Allan Ramsay, David Herd, Sir 
Walter Scott, Robert Jamieson, Finlay, Kinloch, Maidment, Sharpe, 
and Motherwell: but the collation and restoration of the songs handed 
down only by oral tradition, and varied in various localities, was a task 
that required the taste of a poet, and the judgment of a critic. These 
old ballads are models ; not exactly in lancnage, for we must confess to 
a great antipathy for our northern Dorie; not for polish or finish ; but 
for telli ing their story well, for unrave ing a long plot in a tew stanzas, 
for hearty nature, for rough majesty, and for unaffected pathos, They 
have long been a store for ** poets’-corner’ contributors, who quietly 
pilfered the material for purposes of transmogrification, and furbishe d, 
dressed up, and presented to the public its old favourites as novelties. 
Dr, Aytoun, while not presuming to blame the “sly appropriator,”” con- 
tends for the presery ation, collection, assortme nt, and arrangement of 
the originals. His theory ‘about the ballads is not that they erew up 
naturally, and were found in the mouths of men, nor that ‘they were 
casual compositions of individuals of rhyming talents; but that they 
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were strictly professional works, undertaken both for livelihood and 
fame. This we think only common sense; if poetry is an art, it must 
be studied as an art. It will not do tor a clever fellow to be suddenly 
smitten with a desire of rhyming, to sit down and write a copy ot 
“stanzas,’’ and send them to an unlie ‘ky editor with ani implied threat of 
being no longer ** a constant reader,” or even buyer, if his precious mor- 
sel is not printed. No, he must study, and think. and write, and re- 
write, and furbish, and polish; and then, if he has leisure, industry, and 
taste, he may do something worth keeping. First compositions are 
‘fitter to see the fire-light than the sun.’’ Doubtless the grand old 
ballads were the works of true artists, not the spontaneous droppings of 
uncultivated genius. 


Oxford Essays: contributed by Members of the University, 1858. 
(London, J. W. Parker). It this book is to be taken as an index of the 
progress of the Oxford mind, a comparison of it with the Ad/antis, as 
the scientific organ of the Catholic University of Dublin, ought to make 
Catholies proud of their infant institution. We never read any thing 
more shallow, dry, uninter resting, or unfounded than the gener ality of 
these essays The first of them is a defence of the old definition or: Pope’ s 
poetry by the characteristic of “correctness.” Another poetical (?) essay 
on hy mns and hymn-writers is not much more than en index of names of 
the latter, and of the first lines of those of the former which struck the 
essayist as being pretty. He appears to adopt St. Augustine’s definition 
ofa hy mn—** praise of God with song, or songs conti uning God’s praises : 
if there is praise, but not of God, it is not a hymn; if there is praise 
of God, but without singing, it is not a hymn,” By such rules, hymns 
in honour of the Blessed Virewin and saints would be clearly excluded, ad 

says the essayist. This is just the gist of the controversy. When we 

sing hymns in honour of the Blessed Virgin, is it she, or God in her, 
that we honour? and, according to St. Augustine, must the honour be 
immediate, or may it be mediate? The essayist never dreams of such 
a question lying in his way ; he walks over it with as little hesitation as 
a somnambulist. There is also an essay on the ** Influence of the Canon- 
law,” by J.G. Phillimore, Q.C. As Mr. Phillimore’s brother is under- 
stood to be inclined favourably towards the canon-law, persons who know 
them do not wonder at this gross attack upon a time- honoured code ; 
yet even the acrimony of fraternal op pos ition, one would think, might 
have been satistied with nisrepresentations less gross, and quotations 
less perverted, The essayist supports his arguments with a wonderful 
show of notes and references, one of which informs us of the nov el tact 
that the ** Council of Trent, sess. xxi. ¢e. 9, abolished indulgences.” It 
abolished a certain mode of publishing them, but expressly left the 
indulgences untouched. The essay on Stoicism seems to us the most 
Valuable in the volume. 


Petronilla, and other Poe ms. By Frederick G. Lee, suthor of ** The 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” &e. (London, Bosworth and Harrison.) 
Mr, Lee is a young romanising Anglican Oxford prize-poet, who talks 
theologically ; and considering ‘the nature of his theology, he does well to 
Write not in prose but in verse, for it is not argument but feeling. His 
lack of argumentative torce is ‘proved by his position, the rightness of 
his heart by his acceptance of Catholic truth, If his mind were as sound 
as his heart, he could not both surrender himself to the Catholie faith, 
and think that he has it in any corner of the Establisliment, even though 
it might be as remote as his pi ‘turesque village, For this reason his 
verses are quite safe reading even for ignorant Catholies : he sees things 
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not as they are, but as they should be; and if he talks of them as really 
existing,—if he speaks as though Mass was said, saints invoked, censers 
swung, priests really ordaine d, oil consecrated, the sick anointed, con- 
fessions heard, and penance performed, in the temples of the Establish- 
ment,—there is scarcely a child among us who cannot see through his 
halluc inations, and pity the delusion, while he respects the sentiment 
and the devotional feeling, But no Catholic can think persons in Mr. 
Lee's position safe. Their dream, even if it survives the boisterous rude- 
ness of Mr. Westerton, or the shrill cackling of the Bishop ot London, 
must come to an end some day in the course of things. Man cannot be 
a perpetual somnambulist. Some day he must experience the truth of 
the prophet’s words: ‘* As he that is hungry dreameth and eateth, but 
when he wakes his soul is empty; and as he that is thirsty dreameth and 
drinketh, and after he is awake is yet faint with thirst, and his soul is 
empty; so shall be the multitude of all the Gentiles that have fought 
against Mount Sion.” And when they wake, then will be the conflict. 
Will their old habits prevail?) Will the feet which have so often carried 
them up to the village church, where they have mistaken the ivy for the 
witness of antiquity, “the owls for angels, the table for an altar, the sur- 
plice for the ancient vestments, the Ar ticles for Catholic truth, the Com- 
mon Prayer for the Catholie liturgy,—still carry them there when their 
eyes are opened? Or, when the delusion is ov er, will they seek what 
they thought they had, but this time in places where it may be really 
found? Will they change their practice, or their ideas? Who can tell? 
Who dares to predict which way the free-will of man will turn? 

But they will say, ‘‘ We are not of the Gentiles who have fought 
against Mount Sion, iy” No, you may not actually fight; but your names 
are in the muster-roll: you strengthen the foe by your presence. You 
hate his vulgarity, his rudeness, his Puritanism, his sacrilege, his heresy, 
his infidelity ; but you go to chureh with him, you communicate with 
him, you sanction his position by not diselaiming him in deeds as well 
as words; you cast in your lot with him, not with us, You gather not 
with the Church, therefore you scatter. You are with our enemies, there- 


fore you are against us. Asa body you may present to usa beautiful 


front, but you have a dragon’s tail. 


We do not intend a word of harshness against Mr. Lee. He will one 
day be ours. But we must protest each time the occasion comes against 
this school, whose dearest wish seems to be to steal a march upon us, to 

eatch some of us inattentive or illogical enough to admit their claims, 
and forthwith to blazon abroad this testimony to their Catholicity. And 
what is it worth? O infelix astutia! dormientes testes adhibes! vere tu 
ipse obdormisti, qui sc rutando talia defecisti ! 

The following lines furnish a good example, if not of Mr. Lee’s 
music, at least of his opinions. He ‘has been describing, and very pret- 
tily, though for the third or fourth time, a rural scene; and he ends: 


‘* Give me such village scenes. I hate your town, 
Your quiet town, where all talk politics, 
Oppose the church-rate, and abuse the Pope; 
Of schisms full, and maiden scandal-mongers, 
Where, at the dinner-hour of plain poor folks, 
Tract-hawking women—begging weekly pence 
To fatten some sleek scoundrel [reland-ways, 
Who blights a soul with half a bowl of soup, 
Making a hypocrite or infidel, 

And does the devil's work—go simpering round. 
And cities like not me. The busy crowd 
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Elbow and jostle all green country-folk, 
That one is glad to get back to the fields. 
* * * - - 
We're better off than most small country towns ; 
And though we don’t possess an Institute 
Where tradesmen’s boys discuss the newspaper, 
And any subject of philosophy, 
Science, theology, or politics, 
We’re none the worse for that. They learn, not teach, 
In this our village.’’. 


Mr. Lee does not belong to the society he admires: he teaches, not 
learns. 


The Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, K.G., Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief in India, Edited by his Daughter 
the Marchioness of Bute. [t might lead to something, if some statisti- 
cian would collect the instances where authors insist upon writing “ he” 
and ‘* his” with the capital HW. Mr. Buckle generally writes ‘* He’’ when 
he is speaking about God, because he does not believe in any God at 
all, and because he thinks that the stolid reader will be bamboozled by 
such a small artifice to think that the author does believe. The Mar- 
chioness of Bute writes a preface about her papa, in which he is never 
referred to except in capitals. At the first glance, we thought she was 
prefixing a sermon to her parent’s notes, and that the Hes and the Hises 
which bristle all over the pages referred to God Almighty. But no, 
they only refer to the Marquess of Hastings, K.G.; a personage, how- 
ever, of little less estimation in his daughter’ s eyes, and apparently in 
his own too. “ September 12, Sunday. —Went to divine service in the 
fort. The church is decorous, and the service is becomingly performed. 
Atter church, I received the judges and council.’’ Lord Hastings evi- 
dently thought that he was the person that was being worshipped, if the 
decorum ean be called worship. Every where throughout there is this 
insufferable pomp and affected dignity, from his ‘* purpose of holding up 
the government at Calcutta with more form and state than had hereto- 
fore been maintained,” to the minute details of the ceremonial used with 
the native grandees; anJ the gradations of familiarity, from cuddling 
the nabob of the Carnatic with his arm round his neck, to the shadow 
of the tip of the little finger allowed to bless the palm of ‘the undignified. 
The way in which great principles are brought out of little facts is as 
dogmatic and pedantic as one might expect from such a ceremonialist. 
“The remarkable want of space in the residences of the natives, con- 
structed principally of palm-leaves, irresistibly evinces the little hope 
there is that an open trade would find any market tor those minor luxu- 
ries which form the principal article of British manufacture!” At his 
Wite’s tirst drawing-room at Madras, ‘the governor and all those the most 
intimate with us were formally introduced, which made the ceremony 
appear quite regular to those not capable of appreciating the real utility 
of its purpose. Such persons might otherwise have thought the form 
ostentatious.” Is not the following exactly what a Frenchman might 
have written about our Punch and Judy? ‘“We had a puppet-show ‘for 
the children, The figures are moved ‘with much dexterity; yet here 
the extent of Hindoo genius is particularly marked ; all the figures are 
disproportioned, having heads ten times too large for their bodies, I 
ain assured that it is just the same in every one of the multitude of 
puppet-shows going about, and that there is not the slightest variation 
in the scenes exhibited. It seems as if the people were incapable of 
imagining any thing new even in matter of amusement.’ 
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The following account of the origin of Brahminism shows an equal 
narrow-mindedness on another subjec ts 

‘“ A contederaey of interested and forecasting sensualists, the Brah- 
mins, conspired, when Hindoo society was young, to take care that its 
growth should be strietly in such a fashion as would ensure to them the 
continuance of those selfish advant: izes Which their impositions on the 
multitude had obtained. Hence flowed all those inculeations which 
were to keep the frames and minds of the people in a state of feebleness 
adapted to the submission sought from them. They were taught to 
regard bathing in the Ganges as a religious duty, that by fixing them- 
selves on its banks they might not escape the superinte ndence or the 
convenience of their spiritual g cules, or be led to contemplate the exam- 
ples of sturdier communities. The ‘y were Instructed to marry in absolute 
infancy, that the energies of love dake never rouse them to a con- 
sciousness of innate rights ; and possibly the notion that debility of race 
would be entailed by this premature wedlock was no immaterial motive 
for its having been enjoined. They were bewildered ina varie ty of beliefs 
and infinity of observances (not maintained by their teachers them- 
selves), that the listlessness of' lite might be filled by the multitude of 
factitious obligations, and that their intellect might never dise ntangle 
the intricacies of the creed imposed on them. They were indicted from 
admitting proselytes, that no discussion of matters of faith might give 
their reason a clue towards emancipation, Every thing in their system 
bears the stamp of successful conspiracy against human genius.’ 

We have no doubt he said the same of the Catholic system, This 
was the style of English philosophy torty years ago, especially when 
filtered through the understanding of a Knight of the Garter. With 
regard to Lord Hastings’s Indian administr: ation, it is to be mentioned 
with respect, as he is one of those few governors-general who might have 


been worse ; but this journal, written for ¢ hildre ‘n, doves not let us into 
many state secrets, 








Correspondence, 


A CorRRESPONDENT has, with great kindness, warned us that umbrage 
has been taken at a sentence referring to St. Augustine in our last Num- 
ber, and has told us that inferences have been drawn trom it injurious 
to our reputation for orthodoxy. In order to remove all ground for 
such suspicions, we protest that we never intended to identify any errors 

which the Chureh has proscribed with the teaching of ‘the greatest 
doctor of the West,”? when properly pes ery and that we most sin- 
cerely hold and profess whatever the Holy See has propounded, and 
condemn what it has condemned, on the questions of grace, free-will, 

and justification. With respect to the terms we used, we venture to 
remind our readers that we might call Plato the tather of scepticism, 
without identifying sceptical errors with the real teaching of the father 
of philosophy. 


London: Robson, Levey, and Frarklyn, Great New Street and Fetter Lane, B.C. 








